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Art. I.— TENDENCIES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


Ir is not our purpose to enter into any examination of 
the work of which we have given the title below. Al- 
though never translated or reprinted in this country, it has 
been made known to a portion of the American public 
through the pages of a contemporary journal. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that Leroux sets out with the idea of equality 
as lying at the foundation of our view of man; and with 
what he calls the communion of the human race, or the 
mutual solidarity of men; the manifestation of God in 
humanity constituting, in his opinion, the appropriate 
sphere of religion. In what we have to offer, we shall only 
follow out in our own way some of the suggestions made 
in the introduction to his work. ‘“ We must seek,” he 
says, ‘if there be not some fixed point, in God and in us, 
on which we may support ourselves, for the perfecting of 
ourselves, humanity, and the world.” In other words, we 
need a point above the world, in order that we may move 
the world. This “ fixed point,” (given or implied in reli- 
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gious belief,) is to be apprehended, defined, and made clear 
by philosophy. We intend, accordingly, to speak of some 
of the existing tendencies of philosophical thought, which 
may throw light on the character and workings of our 
own time. 

The term “philosophy of the age” is as wide in its 
meaning as “spirit of the age.” Perhaps indeed it is best 
defined as the interpreter of this spirit; its office being 
“to explain common sense to itself’? — the common sense 
of the age, which shows itself in a thousand forms of thought 
and action, and makes the age what it is. The world of 
thought we believe to be guided and controlled by the 
Word of God that was from the beginning — that Provi- 
dence, which makes the free spirit of man its minister, no 
less than the lightning and rushing wind. In the solemn 
march of centuries the mind seeks to trace the action of 
God, as his eternal plan slowly unfolds before us. What 
place do we hold in this vast movement? What are the 
character and work of our own day? And, as its interpre- 
ter, what are the tendencies of modern philosophy ? 

In attempting a partial answer to these inquiries, we 
shall consider the Philosophical Spirit, the Science, the Art, 
the Literature, and the forms of Action, of our age. 

I. Pumosorny. The disposition to abstract thought, the 
taste for speculation spreading everywhere, has often been 
said to be an eminent characteristic of our time. 
Certain it is, that a mighty flood of speculation is gushing 
out on all sides from the undercurrents of society, overflow- 
ing every subject of human life and interest. From skep- 
tical questionings up to the highest-toned spiritual dogma- 
tism, we are surrounded by forms of thought innumerable ; 
and systems of philosophy rise up on every side, claiming 
each to be the true exponent of the spirit of the age. 

Even if from the multitude we could select some one or 
a few to represent the present position of the human mind, 
our task would be scarcely easier. For it is true of philo- 
sophical, as has been said of scientific systems, that you 
must come up with and pass by them before you can turn 
and see their face, —as if they were going the same way 
with yourself. It is a rare faculty to be able to believe 
with a man long enough to understand his system, and 
then to judge it fairly, especially in its relation to others. 
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Besides, the systems of the present day are supposed to be, 
many of them, peculiarly difficult of comprehension, — not 
to speak of the varying hues they wear from time to time, 
and their “striding forward with awful rapidity,” as 
Goethe said of Schiller’s mind. 

A glance, however superficial or imperfect, at the condi- 
tion of speculation in the German, French, and English 
mind may help us to a right judgment. While so strong a 
party-feeling is at work both for and against every form, it 
must be peculiarly hard to avoid error. Still the attempt 
may be of service, especially as our present aim is simply 
to indicate, here and there, the elements that seem to be 
working together towards a common end. 

The German philosophy has been compared to Gnosti- 
cism. Rather, it is Gnosticism reversed—the same 
abstract, independent and arrogant mode of thought, mani- 
fested (in scientific phrase) at the opposite pole. ‘The 
essence of Gnosticism seems to be this: —the thoughts 
and conceptions of the Eternal Mind are not dead and inac- 
tive, mere thought, but are essentially alive, individual, and 
of power to act and generate new conceptions ; the Eastern 
fancy bodying them forth in “endless genealogies” of Em- 
anations from the unknown depth of the Divine Fulness, 
and giving all a personal existence. The moderns may 
have their Basilides in Kant, their Bardesanes in Schelling, 
and the Oriental mysticism in all; but the result is, that 
individuality is not created, but swallowed up in the depth 
of the unknown. 

The very earnestness, which is spoken of as the first 
characteristic of the German mind, leads the partisans of 
the various schools to carry out unflinchingly their first 
principles to the last result; finding there a point from 
which to survey the whole, rather than grasping and 
steadily balancing the entire circle of various and mutually 
modified facts of experience. So each sails stoutly on his 
own career over the waters of discovery and controversy, 
and each will have his own point to be, like Delphos, the 
centre and the oracle of the world. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of service done, by thus showing all the 
results of a course of thought, and plunging so deeply 
towards the unknown boundaries of human knowledge. 
A new generation of thinkers comes forward, gathers the 
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results thus reached, and after this wide survey can mould 
them into a system of greater width and truer balance. 
“ The history of German philosophy is from the beginning 
inwrought with the history of the German people.” So 
Schelling says in his recent lectures ; and considering the 
singular activity of mind now displayed, together with the 
greater disposition towards a true eclecticism, we cannot 
help confiding in a good issue from the conflict of parties 
now going on. 

In the philosophical aspect of Germany we are struck 
too with another fact, the more noticeable from the exag- 
gerating tendency of the national mind,——a fact which 
must make all philosophy of modern times essentially dif- 
ferent from the ancient speculations. It is the controlling 
influence which Christianity exerts over the tone of thought. 
Christianity, in every doctrinal form, has proved itself a 
system of too profound philosophical truth, and has too 
well satisfied the spiritual wants of men, to suffer human 
systems to wander very far from its central meaning. In 
the old philosophies we are told of the youth, the maturity, 
and the age of philosophic thought. Modern philosophy 
rests on the Christian doctrine of immortality, which never 
grows old. While it is true to itself, its life-principle is from 
“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

And this may be expressed again in the wider form, that 
“Paganism was the triumph of destiny, Christianity of 
liberty.” Whatever exceptions may be found in the lives 
of a few great men, it can hardly be denied that the result 
of ancient philosophy was to teach man endurance. That 
of the present day is higher, for it teaches him action. 
Calm and unmoved, under the spirit of the ancient sages, 
he met the fate he was taught to believe marked out for 
him. As the Roman senate sat in silent majesty “like a 
council of the gods,” awaiting the death-stroke of the 
barbarian invader, so the philosopher calmly folded himself 
in his mantle, and met unshrinking the destiny that was 
before him. Thus the ancients taught the sublimity of 
resignation to absolute, fixed fate. But now no longer the 
voice warns us to stand still and endure what has been 
ordained for the coming day. Its strain is higher and more 
sublime :—* Go forth to meet the shadowy future without 
fear, and with a manly heart.” Man has learned that his 
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power lies in action. Philosophy has at last declared to 
him that his will is free. His own soul tells him that he 
can do as well as die. The time calls on him to act, —to 
gird himself for the strife, and to battle for truth. Free- 
dom is the starting-point of all spiritual philosophy ; and 
we are led now to see it the rather, because it has been so 
earnestly set forth by the German mind, and by those who 
have drawn thence the spirit of their philosophy. 

Of the French mind we can hardly speak as confidently, 
or with as much sympathy. ‘The French have cultivated 
the strict sciences so exclusively, that their influence is 
seen in the forms of speculation now, almost as plainly as 
in the unmitigated deductions of Condillac and Cabanis, 
They seem hitherto to have been employed rather in 
making a science of philosophy than a scientific philosophy ; 
and our hope in them is not so much in the results they 
have come to already, as in the desire they show not to 
rest where they are. We cannot deny that they have 
shown an intellectual spirituality and breadth, even a good 
degree of intellectual enthusiasm ; and perhaps it is only an 
unconscious prejudice which makes us hesitate to concede 
to them the fulness of the living spirit of modern philoso- 
phy. We cannot help looking on it thus. The mind is 
going before, “‘if haply it may feel after and find” in the 
Infinite a resting-place for the spirit, a resting-place 
which as yet they have hardly sought successfully. The 
fond and sweeping generalizations, which make their sys- 
tems so neat, attractive, and in some important respects so 
valuable, are shown wherever we see any manifestation of 
French thought. Fourier devises a scheme for the organi- 
zation of society ; and straightway, overlooking the sacred- 
ness and beauty of the home and family feeling, he draws 
up a score of evils of the family-interest, and will have us 
to believe that all the ills society groans under will vanish, 
so soon as this remnant of patriarchal and barbaric life 
shall be done away. And the Saint Simonists cannot 
adopt a principle of progress and social reform, without 
eschewing at once in a mass society as at present, and 
would found their new structure on the unknown depth ; 
building up afresh from “ the void and formless infinite.” 

Meanwhile we cannot doubt that all this earnest thought, 
and the high reforming hope manifested here, will contrib- 
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ute each its share to the great movement for good. “ The 
great slow-moving wheel “which brings the race towards its 
perfection, is only set in motion by smaller, swifter wheels, 
each of which brings its own share of foree.” The French 
are in the habit of saying, that the thought evolved by 
others must pass through their hands, before it can be 
moulded into a compact form for practical use. The busy, 
confident and systematic mind of this people must perform 
a part of incalculable moment, when the conception of a 
harmonious, united civilization and progress of the whole 
human race is once steadily apprehended. The French 
are satisfied with nothing less than this vast all-encircling 
plan; and if their systems serve to fix this thought firmly 
in the mind of the-age, an office of singular value cannot 
fail to be rendered to the common cause of the world. 
There are some who think they must judge of a system as 
a whole, forgetting that the true work of the system- 
maker is to present certain results in a definite and conve- 
nient form. A system is a compact way of stating the net 
result of a man’s experience and reflection ; and so always 
has value to one who is desirous of including every form of 
human thought in his survey, and who has the power of 
finding out the true part, to mould into a still wider and 
truer form. ‘To sucha one there will always be especial 
value in the theory of an active, earnest, confident, and 
rather one-sided mind; “ for opinion in good men is but 
knowledge in the making. ” The radius of his circle will 
reach the further. Who would be satisfied with Milton’s 
system? And yet there have lived and spoken very few 
men who would do as much as he to give life, breadth, and 
depth to one’s own independent thought. It is our very 
business to seek out and assimilate the immortal part, which 
gave life to the system when it was first made. 

Of the state of English philosophical thought, (including 
our own,) it is hard. to speak. Parties are as strongly 
arrayed as amongst the Germans, and it would seem on far 
more widely (at least palpably) differing grounds. On the 
one hand is the Conservative party, whose real sincerity, 
earnestness, and religious spirit are often most unjustly 
depreciated or denied by their opponents; while in dense 
array against them appear the mingled and diversified 
ranks of the Reformers. The various elements of thought 
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at work in so manifold forms, it is not easy to classify, or 
trace to a single principle. Without joining in the clamor 
raised by some against the sober and careful spirit which 
has characterized the English school so called, acknowledg- 
ing the inestimable value of such a spirit, as a prime 
element of all true thought, we shall be led to look rather 
at the peculiar present tendencies of the English mind, and 
those forms which are the growth of our own day. 

Shelley hesitated whether to devote himself to poetry or 
philosophy. Considering the ethical and religious deficien- 
cies of his mind, (which made him overlook the moral con- 
dition of Greek society, and say, “these men should be 
the gods of our idolatry,”) it is fortunate that he was not 
the acknowledged leader of the new philosophical move- 
ment. Yet he seems to have given a very strong impulse, 
and in the main a true one. That spirit of love, which 
woke such enthusiasm in him, and which he ‘“ celebrated 
everywhere as the principle that should govern the moral 
universe,” forms the centre, about which much living and 
earnest thought is gathering. All this is of course in a 
very crude and unformed state; and mingled with it is 
abundance of semi-ignorant dogmatism. And so earnestly 
are the minds of these reformers bent on certain principles 
of being and love, that they seem hardly to come as yet 
near the question of historical Christianity or practical 
ethics. Their creed too, (so far as they have one,) is 
essentially mystic and quietist ; and this, from its nature, 
either dies away speedily, or else, gaining form and vigor 
by its effort to spread, becomes modified into something 
else. Jor these various reasons, we cannot yet speak of a 
new English school. We can only point out the existence 
and tendencies of a new and remarkable development of 
thought. 

This is not confined to a sect or to a single place. 
Beginning with the impulse given to theology by Coleridge, 
and passing through every grade of Christian belief, till we 
come to the mystic’apostle of a universal revelation, we 
find more or less distinct traces of the same working of 
thought; sometimes powerful enough to dissolve all other 
prejudices and distinctions. So far as we can see it clear- 
ly, it is characterized by the most unlimited freedom of 
speculation, a tracing back of everything to very remote 
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principles, and a wide sympathy. ‘This is united, in the 
case of those men we are speaking of, with a singular faith 
and reliance on those remote truths, which are only vague 
abstractions to the mass of men. The gorgeous cloud- 
scenes of Shelley, which are like the shadows of a dream 
to common minds, are to them living and quickening reali- 
ties. And it is not hard to understand their enthusiasm 
for the high universal truths they utter. Some one has 
said that he could not read the Queries appended to New- 
ton’s Optics, but that “his blood would run cold and his 
hair stand on end.” And what those Queries are in phys- 
ics, the declarations of these reformers about universal 
spirit are in metaphysics. We tremble in the stillness of a 
fair evening, when we think of the Power that holds the 
heavens calmly in their balance ; what wonder that men’s 
enthusiasm should be kindled, when they think and speak 
of the Infinite Life that thinks in the thought and throbs in 
the bosom of every man? 

If we ask of this, as we have of the others, what part it 
has to bear in the great cause of common thought and pro- 
gress, we are forced to see that its action is as yet indirect. 
For the present, there is not method enough, nor a sufh- 
ciently clear intellectual development of the thought that 
underlies it all, to let us trace its action clearly, or see what 
it is destined to accomplish. . At the same time, from its 
high claims, and its assumption to judge of every institu- 
tion from so remote and absolute a position, it must drive 
thinking men to deeper and more careful thought. Insti- 
tutions will be tried “as by fire.” The creed we hold we 
shall be forced to search thoroughly. A spirit of earnest 
inquiry must spread through every form of belief; and if 
the principle of love, spirituality, and implicit trust in what 
is living and true be only guarded and kept pure, the result 
must be to place the whole religious and philosophical 
mind ona far higher position than it has ever occupied 
before. And we are encouraged to hope rather than fear, 
when we see how this earnest thought seeks to express 
itself in action ; and proposes to itself no less an object than 
Christianity itself, that is, to set the world right, and 
establish everything on the absolute, pure foundation of 
universal love — peace on earth and good will among men. 

Again ; we think this movement encouraging, because it 
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begins with absolute faith in something. The object of 
belief may be remote and abstract ; but to apprehend some- 
thing as a living reality, is of infinite service to the mind. 
For, in the first place, it quickens one to action, and 
seems to be a condition of his accomplishing any worthy 
end in life; and farther, it is the very nature of sucha 
faith to spread and grow, bringing continually new objects 
within its influence, and controlling more and more the 
whole structure of the mind. Therefore we are not impa- 
tient at the imperfect conception these men have of Chris- 
tianity. Coming out of a poor and shallow skepticism, or 
“centre of indifference,” we think they are approaching 
Christianity from the right side. A strong conviction of 
high spiritual truth forms the germ ; and around this, in the 
natural course of things, must gather a wider belief in the 
facts on which the religion rests in other minds. Oppo- 
nents of the obscure system are apt to overlook the value 
of such a central point, out of which something better will 
hereafter be evolved. 

We must not omit to mention the different forms of 
skepticism which appear now and then amongst us. By 
this we mean not disbelief, but unbelief — a want of trust in 


the foundations of belief. Occasionally, indeed, we find 
men who glory in believing “nothing but blood and 


brains ;” and who make their boast of material Fatalism, 


writing infidelity boldly on their front. This infidel dog- 
matism is too poor, and we may add, too rare to merit 
much notice. But there are many who grope uneasily after 
something they know not what; who feel obscurely an 
impulse to look for a better state of society, and who, feel- 
ing little sympathy with existing forms and institutions, 
stand aloof and wear reluctantly the name of infidel. 
Sometimes an astonishing patience is displayed by a large 
assembly in listening to the driest details of historical argu- 
ment ; sometimes they will bear with nothing but the wan- 
dering oddities of some half-crazed fanatic. It is a dreary 
thing, to see men drifting about without compass, helm or 
pilot, — acknowledging no authority, denying or question- 
ing all principles, plunging and floundering blindly in the 
depths of misty, aimless speculation. Here is a vague Ma- 
terialism, calling itself Pantheism, and trying to reconcile 
its blind fatalism with its notions of certain duties owed to 
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the community and to mankind; while there, is a simple 
aversion to existing forms of belief, coming perhaps from 
the vices and anteithtalneens of hone who profess a Chris- 
tian faith, and leading too surely to a heartless skepticism, 
to which all truth and goodness seem unreal. And then 
again, there is the captious cavilling of the busy, ill-balanced 
understanding, which will perpetually find fault; and 
stands like the figure we sometimes see on the head of a 
weathercock, brandishing furiously its puny weapon in 
empty space, turning round and round in the same spot, 
and at best serving only to show which way the wind 
blows. Such are some of the various forms of skepticism 
which we have met in the street, in public meetings, and 
in the prison; a skepticism which rests not on argument, 
and which consequently argument will not reach ; which is 
simply the hollowness of no-faith ; which can be cured only 
by an intellectual and moral regeneration, and receiving an 
object to live and act for. 

We have not ventured to speak of skepticism as it is 
elsewhere, but only as we have seen it amongst ourselves. 
It serves to show something of the state of thought among 
the mass of the people, (in our cities especially,) disclosing 
a want that can only be supplied by giving an object for 
the moral and religious nature. A certain amount of satis- 
faction has been found by many, in flocking back to 
the Catholic Church. The exclusively intellectual form 
which Protestantism has often taken, has caused not only 
division, but uneasiness of feeling and want of hearty 
belief. The Catholic movement of the South of Germany, 
contemporary with the mystical development in the North, 
together with the vexed and vexing question of Puseyism 
in the English Church, need only be alluded to as a sign of 
the same want, and an example of the same fact. And it 
is in the midst of all this, that we see silently growing 
and spreading the germs of that spiritual truth, which is 
to be the object of faith to the future. 

Il. Science. It may seem almost hopeless to attempt 
to set forth, in a few words, the bearing of Physical Science 
on the general subject we are considering. Still a topic so 
broad, so fruitful, and every way so important must not be 
wholly overlooked. For, setting aside the influence of 
Christianity, the one great intellectual element which makes 
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modern philosophy essentially to differ from the ancient is 
the existence of science, or a groundwork of knowledge 
settled and incontrovertibly true. It is our purpose to 
show that the science of the present day does not obscure 
or deny spiritual truth; in opposition to the sciolist who 
sneers at what will not come within the compass of his 
experiments or analysis, and in encouragement to those 
who have a vague apprehension that science is somehow at 
war with their faith. Looking at it with this single view, 
we shall state, as briefly as possible, the position and the 
advantages of scientific i inquiry. 

Science has acquired a language, inconceivably complete, 
flexible, significant, copious, and well-defined. Its analysis 
is an instrument of unlimited power for finding out, mould- 
ing, and wielding the truth it is in search of. Its formule 
have been well called “emblematic of Omniscience,” and 
are the alphabet by which the mind of the Creator is read 
in his works. For, says Hobbes, “ nature is the art where- 
by God made and governs the world.” From mathematical 
symbols through the whole range of physical investigation, 
the language of science expresses clear, strictly determined 
ideas ; ‘and embodies facts or laws, universally true, of the 
widest application in practice. 

Next; science is steadily carrying out its generalizations 
towards ‘absolute unity. The confused mass of apparently 
disconnected facts which nature offers to our senses, is 
reduced to order; and this order is expressed in the gen- 
eral facts which we call laws. Thus the theory of uni- 
versal Gravitation not only explains the perplexing motions 
of celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial, but it is mathe- 
matically shown to be capable of accounting for the pres- 
ent form and revolutions of all the sidereal systems we are 
acquainted with, on the simple postulate of an irregularly 
diffused nebulous mass, acted on by a power exerted 
according to the law as stated by Newton. The laws of 
Chemical Affinity, Electricity, and Magnetism, are brought 
under the general law of Polarity ; a force whose subtle 
mystery baffles and defies the power of language to express 
even its results in intelligible terms. It has been a main 
object throughout Faraday’s long series of recent experi- 
ments, to throw light on this singularly difficult conception 
of Polarity, so as to bring it into a state fit for the purposes 
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of strict science. Gravitation itself is more than suspected 
to be a modification of Polar Force, and this view has been 
employed to explain the erratic motions of comets; while 
in another direction the same law, together with that of 
Chemical Equivalents, which shows a new feature of unity 
where nature seemed most capricious and lawless, is giving 
new method and completeness to Crystallization and Miner- 
alogy. ‘The Undulatory theory of Light and Heat brings 
together and explains the most curious and apparently con- 
tradictory facts hitherto known respecting them; while 
remote analogies are disclosing themselves, which seem to 
connect them with the laws of Electricity and Sensation. 
Lastly, we have the Type of vegetable and of animal struc- 
ture; making scientific classification possible, uniting the 
entire system of organized nature in one whole, enabling 
us to read the posthumous history of the former condition 
of our globe, and leading towards the much desired result 
of a true statement and exposition of the law of life, or 
vital force. The theory of universal gravitation, the law of 
polar force, the undulatory theory of light and heat, and 
the type of organic nature, together with the great perfec- 
tion to which the pure mathematics have been brought, 
seem to express the last and highest result which science 
has at present reached. Such a summary is of course 
abstract, and not to be understood without previous study ; 
but its value, when we are estimating the position and 
attainments of the modern mind, will not be denied. 

From this short summing up of the principles of science, 
let us turn to its more direct connexion with our subject, — 
its uses in philosophical study, and its influence upon the 
intellectual character and the habits of thought. 

Science accustoms us to the study of realities. ‘ The 
ancients analyzed by means of adjectives, the moderns by 
substances.” ‘Thus the inestimable advantage is gained, 
of the steady contemplation of fixed principles. One will 
value this aright, who has known something of the waver- 
ing and doubtful conceptions of most metaphysicians. 

Science teaches the right use of language, the tool and 
weapon of thought. After the barren logomachies which 
pervade and perplex such a mass of metaphysical discus- 
sion, it is a relief to study a book of clear, rigid science. 
Such an intellectual habit as the “ physicist” is forced into, 
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would be of infinite service to hyper-physical philosophers ; 
at least would have the singular merit of abridging both 
their labors and their works. 

Science gives the inquiring mind something to rest on as 
settled, and irresistibly induces the habit of ‘believing that 
there is truth ; and if we doubt the use of this, a moment’s 
observation will startle us by showing the wide-spread, 
withering influence of Pyrrhonism, in almost every depart- 
ment of thought. The simple repose of the conviction we 
have in the truths of natural science, sets the mind singu- 
larly at rest in regard to the dark and vexed questions of 
metaphysical investigation. Besides, a firm conviction of 
something does not lie still; but lives, gathers, and grows. 

Science gives the habit of ascending through higher and 
higher forms of truth, or laws. We are taught continu- 
ally, by the history of the last two centuries, how in the 
progress of science the mind is forced to grapple with and 
comprehend continually new ideas and laws; hard at first 
to conceive, but first proved, then adopted, and finally 
made easy to the mind. ‘Thus science is constantly sug- 
gesting the possibility of laws higher than nature, and dis- 
poses one to receive readily the proof of such. Following 
the order of facts forced upon our notice, we rise above the 
region of science itself into the domain of pure spirit. 
Our science has already taught us that we may and must 
do so without scruple ; and we admit the mystery of the 
free-acting spirit, as readily as the lower generalizations of 
mechanical attraction, chemical affinity, or ‘Vital force. For 
freedom is the starting-point of spiritualism, as much as 
cause is of natural science ; and ina perfect system they 
will not interfere. 

Such must be the influence of true science on a philo- 
sophical mind; and, in an age so eminently scientific as 
our own, surely no department of human thought is more 
worthy of consideration in this regard. We believe that 
all truth is harmonious, and all points to God ; and we trust 
we have shown that the tendency of modern science is to 
harmony with the highest spiritualism — the highest discov- 
ered truth being in unison with the revealed; ‘and what 
God hath joined let not man put asunder.” The oneness of 
truth — this is the lesson forced on us by science. Day by 
day we build higher and firmer the structure of our knowl- 
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edge. ‘Truth opens before us in the light of science and 
philosophy and religion, and becomes the “living temple” 
of the Infinite Spirit, the Author of all truth. 

III. Arr. In every recognition of the high meaning 
and purpose of Art, we see something gained for our phi- 
losophy. Especially when we look back on the golden 
period of art in Italy, and find the pure Platonic spirit and 
high ideal love inspiring all her followers, we confess the 
close alliance of philosophy and art. To the artist there 
is something sacred in his intense love of ideal beauty. 
In the words of Michael Angelo, 


“‘ Heaven holdeth out the key, 
Love turns it, and unlocks to virtuous minds 
The sanctuary of the beautiful.” 


The love of beauty as revealed in form makes a part of the 
structure of the finest minds ; and art brings its share to the 
philosophy which they adopt. 

We seem to see at the present day a revival both of the 
love and of the true philosophy of art. The idea is every- 
where found, that, as Schelling has expressed it, “ Beauty 
is the infinite represented in a finite shape. Art is the 
representation of ideas, a revelation of Divinity to the 
human mind.” And in accordance with this, we find that 
all art is aiming at a point higher than it can reach. This, 
as Beethoven said, is a thought expressed throughout his 
music — that all harmony or rest is only imperfect; that 
the mind is ever longing and reaching out for something 
yet beyond. 

This, we may perhaps say, is a characteristic of modern, 
Christian art. Grecian art seems to be complete — to 
have attained all it aimed at. But how much is conveyed 
in the simple fact, that the Gothic architecture, which most 
of all soars and strives visibly after infinity, was never 
finished ; and that Leonardo da Vinci, after laboring to 
express his conception of the Saviour’s face, left his paint- 
ing beautiful indeed, but to him incomplete. Science and 
art go hand in hand, sisters, and ministers of truth; and 
both look upward into heaven. 

It is needless to point out the many examples of a 
returning love of art, overcoming the too exclusively 
rationalizing tendency of the modern civilization. It 
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makes a part of that general disposition, which we have 
been trying to illustrate, to seek a philosophy which should 
satisfy our longing for spiritual truth. Some of the most 
striking indications of it’are the recent erection of the 
“ Valhalla,” as the Pantheon of German heroes, and the 
vast preparations to complete the cathedral of Cologne ; 
Catholic and Protestant Germany thus in honorable rivalry 
to satisfy the growing desire for art. And our American 
Crawford expresses, in a letter to a friend, a warm and 
enthusiastic hope, that an American school of art will grow 
up, as superior to the Grecian as our land and institutions 
are nobler than the ancient. 

Music is emphatically the art of our time ; and of all, this 
appears to be the most purely and essentially spiritual. 
Architecture bears, in its solemn and stately purity, the 
closest analogy with it, and is alone capable of expressing 
something of its deep and mystic significance. But all the 
rest are silent and still ; while music flows on, like life, an 
ever new creation. It is so plastic and universal in its 
nature, moulding itself so readily, whether to embody the 
gentle breathing of a mother’s prayer, or to make the min- 
ster dome tremble with its majestic exultation and sound- 
ing hallelujah, and so uttering forth the secret longings and 
aspirations of the soul that cannot be told in words, that it 
claims the highest place as the art of the spirit. “I well 
know,” said Beethoven, “ that God is nearer to me in my 
art than to others. I commune with him without fear. 
Ever more have I acknowledged and understood him.” In 
the growing reverence for his spirit we see a sign that 
music is regarded more in its rightful character; and no 
less, in the noble and religious tone assumed by the genius 
of Mendelssohn. ‘The spiritual depth of the German mind 
finds nowhere so fit embodiment as in this form of music; 
and the national genius, which inspired Handel to speak in 
the language of music the faith of Christendom, is now 
pouring itself over the world, in changing forms, through 
the same universal speech. 

Sculpture gives a prominent example of the revival of 
true art. While music and painting took their character 
from the religion of the middle age, and thus have been 
Christian arts, sculpture remained classic and Pagan. 
While depth of sentiment, (which belongs more to the first 
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two,) came from the Church, grace of form belongs rather 
to the antique ; and, with the exception of Michael Angelo, 
few, if any, seem to have conceived of sculpture as an 
independent modern art. But rlow a new period seems to 
have come. In the lofty conceptions of ‘Thorwaldsen, and 
in the aspiring genius of several of our own countrymen, 
there are indications of a spiritual and Christian school. It 
is interesting too to remark how the religious idealism with 
which Swedenborgianism clothes every outward shape, all 
things being types and symbols of spiritual realities, and 
heaven itself being mystically shadowed forth in the human 
form, has carried its influence into art. Flaxman was of 
this faith; and all who have received only a little of its 
solemnizing spirit; learn to regard all art, especially this of 
sculpture, with a new feeling of reverence and love. 

The great influence of art must not be lost sight of, that 
it opens the eyes to the reality and meaning there 1s all 
about us. It is the vice and weakness of almost all 
systems of philosophy, that they narrow our eyesight, while 
they make us see more deeply and clearly in certain direc- 
tions; and they have therefore been compared to the 
blinders, which the mules and horses wear in the mountain- 
passes of Spain. - But, as the beauty of a work of art does 
not lie on the surface, but consists in the gradual unfolding 
to our mind of the artist’s soul and high conception therein 
embodied ; so the habit of mind which a study of art gives, 
makes us look through all forms, into the inner meaning. 
And the feeling of the beautiful thus fostered, links 
together, in one harmonious whole, the truth given by phi- 
losophy and science, with that goodness which is the 
higher claim of religion. 

IV. Lirerature. This is a more universal and sponta- 
neous expression of thought than the philosophy we before 
attempted to trace. In the vast, complicated, and growing 
mass of modern literature, it is our object to indicate here 
and there the signs that thought takes a higher stand, and 
its tone becomes more clear and true. If we take Bacon’s 
division of learning into “ history, poesy, and philosophy,” 
we have now to consider the first two, — that which inves- 
tigates, and that which creates. 

If we look at the historical, we are struck with the 
united diligence in minute things, and power of tracing 
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great principles. It seems to be acknowledged that this is 
a new era of history. The human race is conceived of as a 
whole. Its experience is history ; its learning, science ; its 
teacher, Providence. ‘‘ What education is to the individ- 
ual, revelation is to the race.” What distinctness of mean- 
ing, for example, is given to modern history, by regarding 
ancient civilization as the head, Christianity as the heart, 
and the strong will of the North as the hand, of modern 
civilization. Universal history is regarded now not as a 
bare record, but as the outline of the world’s life, and each 
part has its significance in its bearing on the whole. Facts 
thus linked together have a wholly new meaning given to 
them; and the bald branches of the genealogical tree of 
human history put forth leaves and bear fruit, when life is 
breathed into them by the spirit of philosophy ; and boun- 
teously, by the fulness of the fruit they yield, remunerate 
the fostering care of modern thought. 

“Seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted 
fabulous have been after found to contain in them many 
footsteps and reliques of something true,” modern history 
has ceased from the poor mockery and contempt of ancient 
myths and traditions, and builds itself on the narrations 
and the thought of every age. ‘This is one step taken. 
And another is, that instead of looking back with super- 
cilious skepticism, or merely to gratify a natural curiosity, 
the historian uncovers with reverence the venerable reliques 
of antiquity ; and as the philosopher seeks in the soul the 
mark of God’s signet which He stamped there at the crea- 
tion, so in the life of past ages the historian points out to 
us the signs of His presence, and teaches us to watch the 
course of Providence. Far removed is this from the pov- 
erty-stricken Epicureanism, which sees nothing divine in 
the soul, and says, in the semblance of religious humility, 


‘He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 


‘‘ History must live,” says D’Aubigné, “ by that principle 
of life which is proper to it, and that life is God.” “ Every 
revolution,” says Jouffroy, “is a step in the discovery of 
the true and the good.” 

14* 
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If, as has been said, all high intellectual refinement is 
and should be grounded on poetry, the character of thought 
in this direction must not be overlooked. We can look 
back now on the last quarter-century of overflowing intel- 
lectual life in England, as on the past. The scroll which 
bears the names of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron, goes on slowly unfolding, and opening to us a 
new generation. _Wordsworth’s influence seems destined 
to be the most enduring on the coming age. ‘‘ He has won 
the battle now’, said Coleridge, “ay, and will wear the 
crown while English is English.” And remembering what 
his influence is, leading us to see the divine through every 
humble form, we look for a true and lofty stand for the 
modern mind. Where he was contemplative, our genera- 
tion must be earnest. ‘This is the right way to carry out 
and apply the spirit that has been committed to us. 

Such minds as Carlyle, (and perhaps we may add 
Shelley,) have forced us into the current of earnest inde- 
pendent thought, and bid us bear up in its troubled waters, 
and win our faith if we can; pointing us at the same time 
to something glorious, dimly seen, towards which we are to 
strive. In this something good is accomplished ; for there 
can be no true action without enthusiasm, “and no enthu- 
siasm without an ideal, and no ideal without eternal ideas 
of good and order.” Year by year the same spring-birds 
come to greet us; and the world remains the same to them, 
while men must be moving on towards a new heaven and 
a new earth, and the face of human life must change from 
age toage. But the same ideal that smiles upon us in 
Raphael’s Madonna, or soars in the aspiration of Milton, is 
always present to the human race, leading it on and 
upward. Now and.then there is a time of sickness at 
heart and despair; as Shelley saw in the huge glaciers 
“crawling” down the mountain to swallow up the vale of 
Chamouni an emblem of the dark power which seemed to 
overshadow the destinies of the race; and as in his most 
living poetry the image of ghastly death intrudes, like the 
skeleton at Egyptian feasts. Still each generation must 
look forward with new hope ; and this hope is embodied in 
its higher literature. ‘‘ Poetry,” says Jouffroy, ‘“ expresses 
the indistinct thought of the masses, which is comprehend- 
ed only by philosophy. If poetry comprehended it, it 
would become philosophy, and disappear.” 
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That there is an earnest tone, and a looking forth into 
the future for some good to be realized, we see in every 
department of literature. Even the black mass of modern 
Parisian “ works for the people,” is visited and fantastically 
illuminated by some gleams of heaven’s light. And ina 
more congenial sphere, we find that to one class of minds 
Dickens seeks to convey a real sympathy for man, if not a 
distinct moral and reforming spirit; while the gushing 
flood of fervent thought and feeling in “ Festus,” not only 
indicates a spirit far higher, in its holiness and beauty, than 
is seen in its German prototype “ Faust,” but, in spite of 
confounding goodness with sentiment, and laxity both of 
morality and structure, looks like the herald of better 
things to come. The key-note of all, from the vast and 
splendid harmony of “ Prometheus Unbound” to the iron 
clang or sad wailing of the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” is, that 
good is to conquer evil; a prophetic solution of the great 
moral problem held out to philosophy. 

Such is the tone of the spontaneous utterances of our 
day — summed up so gloriously in the last words of Chan- 
ning. And who shall say that this union of many voices 
in the same aspiration, and of souls in one hope, has not in 
it something prophetic? Some philosophers speak of a 
delicate sense by which we hold unconscious connexion 
with the outward world, and may be warned beforehand 
of accidents or coming events; as the lower animals feel 
the approach of the earthquake or thunderstorm. And 
why may there not be a moral state, where the soul is in 
such sympathy with the spiritual laws that are unfolding, 
as to predict, though dimly, the coming of a new age? 
Philosophy has already justified many things which to the 
common sense of past ages looked visionary and absurd. 
At any rate, in literature it must always find some of its 
most precious materials. Our American literature is young, 
fresh, and unstained ; full of hope, aspiration, and human- 
ity ; earnest and free in its spirit. We may be pardoned if 
we hope, even too confidently, that side by side with this 
new growth of thought, we are to see a true and healthy 
philosophy, native ‘and free, borne up and cultivated by 
the hands of our generation of young men. 

V. Action. If what has now been said of the charac- 
ter of thought in our day be true, we must expect to find 
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traces of it in the action of the age. In other words, a 
spiritual philosophy involves certain ideas, which, as they 
affect the tone of the common thought, will be made mani- 
fest in various forms of action. Not that this must needs 

row out of a settled theory; for if we had to satisfy our 
minds with theory before we train our hearts in action, we 
should never take a single step. But evidently thought and 
life modify each other ; and now we wish to see how spirit- 
ual thought and a practical application of it gain by being 
united. 

This is essential to any tolerably comprehensive survey 
of philosophy in its widest sense. We know not the true 
life of the age without seeing how the age works, for “ the 
end of life is an action, not a thought ;’ and “ ye shall 
know the tree by its fruit.” Without such a wide and 
practical meaning, philosophy becomes, as it was in 
Greece, and as we too often see it now, merely the wrang- 
ling of vain and noisy sophists. With the view we have 
taken of it, as the interpreter of the common thought, its 
character is very different. In early Greece, the philoso- 
pher was he who lived among men as the spectator at the 
public games — only a looker-on. But in this game of life, 
as Bacon says, only God and the angels have a right to be 
lookers-on. And “are not they ministering spirits” too? 
Philosophy, as the guide of life, and the exponent of human 
thought, and of the interests and destinies of humanity, is 
serious and earnest. It is the voice of the human race 
when it rises up in its might and in its sorrow, to ask of 
God and the universe the awful questions that relate to its 
destiny — the duty and the dignity of mankind. It grows 
out of the bosom of humanity ; and recognizing the spirit- 
ual union among all men, the philosopher feels his life to 
be bound up in the great whole. Thus philosophy is em- 
bodied, or actualized and made tangible, so to speak; and 
as the union of spirit with matter forms what we call life, 
so here we see the life of thought. 

We shall attempt to trace in their actual results, some 
of the principles and ideas which are implied in a spiritual 
philosophy. 

Moral freedom, we have already said, is the starting- 
point of such a philosophy. And in accordance with this, 
the present action in behalf of freedom is one of the most 
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striking “signs of the times.”’ It is remarkable to see how 
minds of the highest order are looking steadily in this 
direction; and how the impulse towards liberty, which 
began madly enough in politics in the form of French 
democracy, spreads through all our social and moral rela- 
tions. The fact to be noticed here is, that thoughtful and 
speculative minds recognize freedom as an active principle, 
in the same form which enlists the enthusiasm of a wide- 
spread and every day widening popular movement. Of 
course we do not touch here on the policy or the method 
of conduct of this movement, but simply point to the fact. 
A cause is embraced and carried on spontaneously by the 
public, founded on no narrow or national interest, but on 
the high, abstract, speculative idea of freedom as the right 
of man; a right resting on the very constitution of his 
nature ; his birthright, as a child of God. 

Again; unity is an idea belonging essentially and only 
to such a philosophy. The unity of the human race, in its 
rights and its interests, is a thought very nearly allied to 
that of freedom; and we find the motto of the friends of 
freedom expressing it thus: ‘‘ Our country is the world — 
our countrymen all mankind.” All science, and of late 
years Political Economy, is leading to this view. We find 
it, again, acted on, (in a very imperfect way indeed,) in the 
political and commercial relations of countries. Even the 
dim apprehension of it implied in the doctrine of the bal- 
ance of power is an advance on the politics of former ages ; 
and the late wars in the East, while violating its sacred- 
ness in one respect, are yet defended by an appeal to this 
very principle. But we see it held up, in its absolute form, 
by the supporters of the movement in favor of peace ; and 
in the gradual, silent spread of their principles, we trace 
the working of the same general spirit which we have 
employed ourselves in seeking under other forms. ‘The 
great thought of peace is brought forward by Schlegel, as 
lying at the foundation of a Christian State ; and compar- 
ing this with the military Republic of Plato, we see the 
immense gain of abstract moral principles in modern phi- 
losophy.* We cannot do more here than just allude to 





* « Both sexes are to carry on war. Children should be present in 
battle. In war with civilized nations, the enemy must not be plundered 
or enslaved ; such war being only a disease, or civil war. But barbari- 
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the many simultaneous forms of association, or systematic 
schemes for the entire reorganization of society in strict 
outward conformity with this idea of unity, — especially 
unity of interest and social privileges. The fact that such 
associations exist and spread shows that the idea, though 
prematurely and crudely embodied, is yet widely prevalent 
and deeply seated as a principle of action. 

Closely related to this view of the unity of the race, is 
the idea of duty to man as man. In a certain sense this 
has always been held by the Church, and is involved in the 
very essence of Christianity. We speak of it as an active 
principle of the present day. ‘The great missionary move- 
ment, whose vast plan, laying out the earth in portions as 
its field and looking forward to centuries for accomplish- 
ment, we cannot think of without wonder and reverence, 
is a form of action in many respects peculiar to our own 
era; particularly in the ever widening view taken of the 
sphere and objects of such a work. Since the time of 
Howard, too, a way of regarding prison discipline has 
become part of the common thought, even implied in legis- 
lation, which was only the dream of a few pietists in former 
times. It begins to be faintly recognized, that the object 
of law is “ the greatest good of the greatest number ;” that 
the duty is of the State to the man, not of the man ‘to the 
State alone. And we see religious and philanthropic 
action brought to bear, in many hitherto untried forms, on 
the despised and neglected mass of the city streets. All 
men have relations to spiritual truth. Right on the one 
hand implies duty on the other ; and the recognition of this 
universal claim of man forms one feature and result of 
modern thought. 

Another principle involved in a spiritual philosophy is, 
that the soul, having close relation to an infinite Source of 
life, bears always within it the germ of good, and hasa 
living regenerative power. This principle is appealed to in 
all the missionary movements just spoken of. But more 
particularly, one of the most remarkable forms of popular 
action, in its present stage, rests on the most explicit 
avowal of it; and the Temperance cause is not only a tri- 





ans are natural enemies; war with them is war.’’ (Rep. Lib. V.) The 
same book holds forth Plato’s singular substitute for marriage. Yet Plato 
is often mentioned side by side with Christ. 
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umphant appeal to this high abstract principle, but it fur- 
nishes to the philosophic observer a whole new order of 
facts, — facts of immense value, regarded simply as mental 
and moral phenomena, and serving our present purpose, by 
indicating that one of the highest inferences from a spirit- 
ual system is seen distinctly, felt, and acted on; is, ina 
word, part of the moral life and common sense of the age. 
Whatever be the condition of the man, the soul is there, 
‘‘not dead, but sleeping ;” and as it is the essence of spirit 
to act and live, it can be roused to new action and a new 
life. Thus there is not only moral truth or beauty in the 
idea lying at the root of the Temperance reform, but, as 
displayed and proved by facts, it has a singular scientific 
value, when we examine it with this view. 

Last, and involved in all the foregoing, is the idea of 
education — the development of the faculties of the soul in 
their right proportion, and as all bearing upon the immor- 
tal life. This is often spoken of as part of the theory of 
modern philosophy; we allude to it now as part of the 
practice of modern action. 'To see clearly the claim of 
this cause, 1s the first step towards recognizing soul as supe- 
rior to any mere worldly interest. ‘The cause of education 
seems to belong both to heaven and to earth, to be the 
connecting link between duty and interest. It embraces 
what is absolute and commanding in the one, while it 
makes the way clear to the mind to see the true bearing 
and character of the other. As a fact of the time, we have 
it shown in the school system of Prussia, in the institutions 
for philosophical and scientific instruction in London and 
Paris, and in the way the question of education is mingling 
itself with the public action of our country. And as theory, 
when we call to mind what education is in its broad mean- 
ing, as including absolutely every topic that relates to the 
soul’s culture and to the unfolding of the great thoughts 
and interests of society, when we see to what the continu- 
ing public action on the subject must lead, we acknowl- 
edge the importance of this as an indication of the position 
of the human mind now, and as a most serviceable aid to 
modern philosophy. 


It has been our object, in this rapid survey of the posi- 
tion of modern thought, not to show every influence that is 
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at work —this would be impossible —but to point out 
certain tendencies in the active mind of the day, which 
seem to be leading towards a common result. In this 
sketch, we have been guided by a few simple principles. 
First, it has not seemed best to repeat the often told history 
of recent philosophical systems. We have regarded them 
simply as parts of a far wider whole, and as indications of 
the spirit we were in search of. Next, we have sought 
our materials, not in the past generation, but in our own — 
looking as near as possible to the edge of the opening scroll 
of time — following as closely as possible the margin of the 
waters that are slowly creeping up the beach; and being 
led, in consequence, to study our subject in intercourse 
with living minds, and in the crude and miscellaneous 
materials which no written system or history of philosophy 
has embodied or recognized, but which serve our purpose 
by showing the various forms of mental activity that char- 
acterize our age. And lastly, we have surveyed all, not as 
the advocates of any human system, but from the ground 
of common sense and common Christianity ; reading in all, 
the action of some universal spirit, and hints towards the 
working out of God’s truth ; seeking to be just to all, to 
show where it was possible the germs of truth, and, in 
general, to avoid prejudice or censure, and to point out 
rather the part which each mode of living thought is per- 
forming, towards the attainment of the final and grand 
result. 

Looking with this spirit upon the present, we have 
sought, however imperfectly we must have succeeded, to 
see ‘the true position of the human mind. From the small- 
est to the most vast and comprehensive, we see that phi- 
losophy embraces every subject of human thought and 
interest. It is the most dignified and solemn language of 
the soul of man ; and coming, as it must, to be regarded as 
that addressed by the greatest minds to the whole, and 
thought becoming thus of universal interest, the dignity 
and value of philosophy, as the interpreter of truth and the 
guide of life, must be continually increasing. 

In the dim and remote possibilities of the future, the 
question seems to rise up before us, —may not the result 
of so much labor expended in every form of thought, be 
brought to bear on the well-being of each? May not all 
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truth, speculative and practical, be so moulded into unity, 
as to act with its full force on the life of every man ; — 
just as the student or philosopher inherits the result of past 
ages of intellectual toil, and in daily life we reap, though 
imperfectly, the fruits of the wisdom and labor of our 
fathers? At least, while this is the end proposed, can 
progress ever stop ? 

And now, looking back once more over the field we 
have surveyed, we look forward again with joy and hope. 
Wecannot shut our eyes to the obstacles which cramp and 
fetter the march of truth; which to some minds may per- 
haps seem to set at nought all the signs of good we have 
been pointing out. Enough there is, truly, of error, false- 
hood, bigotry, skepticism, mockery, indifference, and Epi- 
curean selfishness, false political and social maxims, treach- 
ery, fraud, injustice, violence, oppression, meanness, heart- 
lessness and sin. But, with the experience of the past for 
our inheritance, and with the precepts of Divine wisdom 
for our guide, we fear not for man. God is leading him 
on still, as he led Israel for forty years in the wilderness. 
‘Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter ?” 


Yet our trust is not a blind reliance on the power of 


truth, or the goodness of Providence. “Truth is, mighty, 
and shall prevail.” But she is mighty as the inspirer of 
man’s thought, and the quickener of man’s action. She is 
mighty, because God has created the human soul, faltering, 
weak and often false though it be, yet with a capacity for 
truth, and a love of it. And the heart of man goes forth 
to welcome the truth, as her coming is proclaimed by 
prophets and holy men and the inspired ones of the race ; 
and her tokens man binds upon him, and pledges himself 
to her sacred cause, and bears her spotless shield, and in 
the face of tyranny, error, and wrong, goes on valiantly to 
fight the battle of God, freedom, and humanity. 

“The spirit of our age speaks out in many a noble heart 
and free soul. Men “everywhere joia hands and hearts in 
the cause of truth ; bearing up together the ark of her sanc- 
tuary through the rushing waters, rejoicing together at 
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every new step of her triumphant march. The age is 
earnest, and its voice is strong ; and it is looking out confi- 
dently into the future with glad and prophetic hope. As 
in the life of the man, so in the life of the race, we trace 
the conflict and alternate victory of right and wrong. 
Thought fights its way through doubts, and advances by a 
succession of spiritual triumphs. ‘The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now ;” yet in 
hope of deliverance. And as, in the fancy of some modern 
reformer, the pale flashes of the northern lights are the 
‘mute sighing and aspiration of suffering nature after the 
heaven that is shut out from it, so the spirit of the age, the 
great soul of humanity, is reaching earnestly forward to a 
good and a glory yet unattained. Our age has given 
strong utterance to this hope; and in every form of living 
thought we still hear the prophet-voice that calls us to labor 
for the future. Prophets may wait long, and the world 
may wonder why they wait; “yet is their hope full of 
immortality.” dle Mw Me 





Art. Il.— SKETCHES OF THE REFORMERS.* 


A BIOGRAPHICAL as well as historical interest belongs to 
the memorable periods in the world’s annals. If, when we 
look at the threefold province of history, as concerned with 
events, with men, and with opinions, we pronounce the 
last its highest department, we certainly shall not regard 
the second as the lowest. What interest indeed have 
events for the philosophical observer, except as they reveal 
the character of agents or the progress of the race? But 
besides the general stamp of humanity which must be 
borne on the historian’s page, those periods which are 
signalized by the most remarkable occurrences are also 
most deeply impressed by the traits of individual character. 
The men of an age and the events of an age correspond 
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to one another. Often it is difficult to say, whether we owe 
the age to the men, or the men to the age. Always do we 
see their mutual dependence and reciprocal action. 

Of no point in the history of the world are these remarks 
more obviously true than of the era of the Reformation, 
which called forth protest and Protestantism from the 
bosom of the Romish Church. The men who led on that 
movement were suited to the time, and in return the time 
formed the men. We do not see such men now. We 
sometimes fall in with a poor imitation of their character, — 
a man of the nineteenth century who tries hard to remind 
us of Luther or Knox; but the comparison which he is 
anxious to invite is fatal to his pretensions. The actors in 
the great Protestant Reformation had a bearing, as well as 
a work, of their own. We cannot mistake them as we look 
through the ages. There they stand, the objects of an 
admiration that marks them, while it numbers them among 
the great ones of the earth. 

And yet there was a singular variety of character among 
those champions of the true cause. How unlike were they, 
while each seemed to fill the place for which he was need- 
ed in a common enterprise. We have often thought that 
the Reformation constitutes a dramatic period in the flow 
of the world’s affairs, as complete in the parts performed by 
the different actors as it is perfect in the unity of its sub- 
ject. Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, Melancthon — to say noth- 
ing of others less prominent in position or less decided in 
opinion, nothing of those who, like Erasmus, remained in 
the Communion of Rome, though at heart Reformers, and 
who by retaining their connexion with that Church gave a 
greater breadth to the drama we are contemplating — 
taking only those four whom we have named, — how 
different were they from each other. Luther, impetuous, 
violent, strong as the surges of the German ocean, yet 
generous, noble-hearted, and true. Calvin, despotic, 
narrow, and possessing few of the gentler sensibilities, but 
thoughtful, studious, and inflexible. Zwingle, wise, labori- 
ous, patriotic, and liberal. Melancthon, whose moderation 
was at once his fault and his glory, who seldom loses our 
respect, and never our love. Not one of these could have 
been spared. ‘They occupied different posts in the same 
onset upon ecclesiastical power and theological error, and 
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they exhibited the relation of the new faith to the wants of 
different classes of mind ; showing how great was the need 
of reformation, when it was welcomed by such various 
intellectual and moral sympathies. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century were not faultless 
men. They had great faults. Rome need not try to blacken 
their memories; the truth leaves stains enough upon the 
characters of some of them. We find it hard to call 
Calvin a good man. Still they were all extraordinary men, 
and the least worthy of admiration among them all pos- 
sessed traits which may claim for him respectful mention, 
as well as rendered services which entitle him to grateful 
remembrance. History needs not to exaggerate their 
virtues, as it should not attempt to hide their defects. 

It is for the calm tone of justice in which they are writ- 
ten, that we like Mr. Tagart’s “‘ Sketches of the Leading Re- 
formers.” ‘They lay no special claim to praise for their 
literary execution, though they lack not the merit of a 
graceful style of composition. They enter into no histori- 
cal inquiries, or critical discussions. They are precisely 
what the title indicates — sketches of the lives and char- 
acters of six very remarkable. men, whose influence upon 
Christian opinion is felt in our day, and must be felt to the 
end of time. The volume contains six Discourses deliv- 
ered in the chapel of which the writer is the minister, with 
a few pages of Notes subsequently prepared. ‘The dis- 
courses should therefore be examined in view of their 
original purpose, as designed for the instruction of a 
promiscuous audience, and as intended to present within 
the compass of a single lecture such an account of the indi- 
vidual who is the subject of remark as would convey the 
most instruction to an audience of this kind. Under 
this view they must certainly be considered successful and 
useful productions. To the scholar they may appear 
superficial, or to those who read only for entertainment 
may seem to be deficient in liveliness ; but they who are 
not familiar with the history of early Protestantism, and 
who desire just the information which without labor on 
their part shall give them an insight into the most impor- 
tant movement of modern times, as seen in those by whom 
it was guided, may find both pleasure and advantage in the 
perusal of these “Sketches.” Some surprise may at first 
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be felt on not finding the name of Melancthon among “ the 
leading reformers” of his time. But it evidently belonged 
to Mr. Tagart’s plan, to connect the name of each of his 
characters with the country in which he exerted the most 
powerful influence in behalf of the Reformation; and 
therefore allowing himself, by a slight deviation from literal 
accuracy, to consider Calvin as the representative of the 
Reformed belief in France, with strict historical propriety 
he presents Luther, Zwingle, Socinus, Cranmer, and Knox 
as the fathers of Protestantism in Germany, Switzerland, 
Poland, England, and Scotland. 

He begins with Luther, whom not Germany alone, but 
all Europe acknowledges as preeminently the champion of 
the Reformation. Of Luther’s great merits and great ser- 
vices it would be as foolish as it would be wrong to speak 
in terms of disparagement. We should not be disposed to 
bring his failings into view, if we had not noticed a disposi- 
tion in others to regard these failings as proper subjects of 
commendation and imitation. It has become quite the 
fashion among our modern “ reformers,” to justify intem- 
perance of language and pertinacity of opinion by adduc- 
ing the example of Luther. Now if these habits might 
be excused in him, in consideration either of his position 
or his temperament, they are just the habits which should 
be avoided by those who would advance the cause of truth 
in our day. Foul-mouthed speech is not a virtue, because 
Luther loaded his opponents with opprobrious epithets, and 
it does not indicate a particularly refined taste or gentle 
spirit, to quote on every possible occasion the language in 
which he clothed the avowal of his determination to appear 
before the Diet at Worms. To ape the great Reformer’s 
manner and try to place one’s self before the present age in 
his attitude, is simply ridiculous. Luther was violent and 
coarse, but he was the foremost man of his time, and full 
of a noble spirit. For men who are as incapable of estima- 
ting such nobility of mind as they are of acquiring a similar 
prominence, to imagine that they can make themselves 
modern Luthers by violence and coarseness, may be a 
natural, but it isa very silly mistake. We confess our- 
selves tired of hearing Luther praised for the very things 
which should qualify our admiration of his character. Mr. 
Tagart has shown more of discrimination and justice. 

15* 
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‘“‘In his personal controversies, whether with monarchs, as 

Henry VIII., with the master of literature and learning in his 
day, as Erasmus, with his brother reformers, as Zwingle or 
CEcolampadius, or with the Anabaptists and Bohemians , in their 
wild views and proceedings, ever ardent, ever indefatigable, ever 
fearless, Luther was not happy or successful. ‘Too eager, too 
hot, to pay sufficient attention either to his own or to his adver- 
sary’s reasoning, of his 1,137 compositions, filling four folio 
volumes, there is scarcely one that is reverted to with deep, 
general, or permanent interest, or that can now be read with 
perfect satisfaction, without large allowance for his age, and 
character, and position. We must admire the prodigious efforts 
of his industry, but we are confounded by the singular nature 
of his taste. He was a perfect believer in satanic agency, and 
in the whole host of pandemonium. He conceived himself often 
under the influence of evil spirits, and engaged in personal en- 
counters with them. In the preface to his commentary on the 
Galatians, where he seems to have been without particular prov- 
ocation, he says of the Anabaptists, that they were not so much 
possessed by devils, as devils in themselves. This intemperance 
of language, impatience at opposition, and vehemence of passion, 
were his great but only moral faults. Strength or correctness 
of reasoning, as we now consider it, was not his intellectual 
forte. With these deductions, however, as a man, a Christian, 
a minister, a teacher, he was eminently great and good, the hero 
of his country, age, and calling. Having united himself to a 
virtuous wife about the fortieth year of his age, he spent happily 
in the married state the last twenty years of his life. In the 
private and domestic circle, surrounded by his friends and family, 
at his homely and frugal board, he is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. There the great and good man, there the noblest 
actor for the public good, is often seen to most advantage in the 
eye of affection and of taste. There, cheerful, generous, open, 
kind, the lover of music, the promoter of social and instrumental 
harmony, Luther showed himself ready for heaven whilst enjoy- 
ing earth. Continually conversing with princes — enjoying dis- 
tinction and influence in courts, with the learned, and with the 
multitude — one of the most conspicuous men in “Europe, — in 
no single instance does he appear to have turned these advan- 
tages to personal account, or worldly interest. Indifference to 
money, contempt of the terrors of power, disregard even to lite- 
rary fame with all his acquirements, undaunted courage in the 
advocacy of what he considered truth,—these were his high 
and glorious characteristics; the improvement of his fellow- 
creatures, the diffusion of religious knowledge, the glory of God, 
— these were the objects nearest and dearest to his heart.’’ — 
pp. 20, 21. 
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The admirers of Calvin will find no pleasure in Mr. 
Tagart’s sketch of the Genevan Pope, and we are not sure 
that the picture which he has drawn should not have been 
relieved by a few touches to soften the coloring which it 
now wears. He finds so little in Calvin’s character on 
which he can dwell with satisfaction,) that his remarks 
relate chiefly to the “system, first of Church government 
and discipline, and secondly, of religious doctrine, in the 
formation of which the genius of Calvin showed itself most 
prominently.” His personal history is thus briefly sketched. 


“Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, in the year 1509, of 
a family named Cauvin, which he latinized into Calvinus. He 
was destined originally for the Romish Church, and held a 
benefice in it at twelve years of age. Disgusted, however, with 
some of its practices, and imbued with the principles and feel- 
ings of the Reformation, he afterwards turned his attention to 
the civil law, which he studied at Orleans. But he subsequently 
returned to theology, his first love, and becoming acquainted 
with some eminent reformers, settled in connexion with them at 
Paris. There he became acquainted with Servetus, and had 
some controversy with the learned physician. Being obliged to 
quit Paris on account of the persecution carried on in France 
against the Protestants, and being on his way through Geneva, 
he was persuaded to stay and settle there; and there he died, in 
the year 1564, his naturally weak constitution being exhausted 
by incessant labors with the pen and in the pulpit. These are 
the principal outlines of the life of Calvin. His collected works, 
consisting, in great part, of commentary on the Old and New 
Testament, amount to nine volumes folio; and they show him to 
have been endued with an acute and powerful understanding, 
enriched with vast theological learning, of strength and clearness 
in the use of language, equal, if not superior, to any of his time, 
laborious and persevering to a very high degree. ‘Il'o these qual- 
ities, and mfinly, perhaps, to a precision of style, and a certain 
firmness and inflexibility of mind, Calvin owed the preeminence 
which he obtained over his contemporaries. These qualities 
gave him so remarkable an authority in his own day, that his 
opinion was quoted, his advice was asked, in distant countries, 
and by men of the greatest weight in them, upon the most 
important and the most minute questions affecting the Church 
and State.” — pp. 29, 30. 

In Zwingle Mr. Tagart finds a more attractive theme. 
‘ Of all the men,” says he, ‘“‘ whose characters and whose 
principles I have proposed to make the subject of our Sab- 
bath evening reflections, and who took so conspicuous 
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and influential a part in the great religious movement of 
the sixteenth century, there is not one whose memory de- 
serves a larger share of honor, whose views and conduct 
win more lively respect, esteem, and sympathy, than 
Zwingle’s. ‘For he was a good man;’ good in all the 
qualities which make a man valuable and beloved in 
every sphere of duty, and under every form of speculative 
belief.” ‘‘'The noblest and best,’ again he pronounces 
him, ‘‘of the men concerned in the Reformation; — in 
courage, simplicity and truth, inferior to none; in moder- 
ation, practical wisdom, liberality and sense, superior to 
all.” The sketch which Mr. Tagart has given of his 
labors is interesting, but we can only extract a single 
passage, in which he describes his first celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the simplicity of Protestant 
worship. 


“In conformity with thoughts of this kind, Zwingle took 
another important step, and this was the abolition of the mass, 
with its pompous ceremonials, its gorgeous vestments, and con- 
secrated wafers. On Easter Sunday, 1525, a great and striking 
change was exhibited in his church. A table covered with a 
white cloth, unleavened bread, and cups filled with wine, recall- 
ed the remembrance of the Last Supper of our Redeemer with 
his disciples. Zwingle announced to the faithful that the reli- 
gious rite they were about to celebrate would become to each of 
them the pledge of salvation, or the cause of perdition, according 
to the dispositions they might bring to it; and he endeavored, 
by fervent prayer, to excite in all their hearts repentance for 
past faults, and a resolution to live a new and better life. With 
his assistants he then distributed the symbols to all the Chris- 
tians present, who listened with profound attention to the read- 
ing of the last words of our Lord, as transmitted by his beloved 
disciples. A hymn and second prayer terminated the simple 
but solemn and affecting ceremony. Zwingle was of opinion 
that to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in this manner was to bring 
it back to its ancient simplicity, and to unite all that could 
render it useful. ‘The event proved he was not mistaken. The 
church could scarcely contain the immense crowds that came to 
participate in the solemnity; and the good works and reconcilia- 
tions that followed, proved the sincerity of the devotion with 
which it was attended. We are indebted, therefore, to this pure 
and good Reformer, after and under the sacred Originator of all 
our Christian views, for whatever is impressive, whatever is 
interesting, in our own mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
He took the lead in restoring the rational and just view of this 
ordinance, and in the controversies and disputes with Luther 
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and his Church on this subject, in the personal interview that 
afterwards took place between them about it, Zwingle showed 
vast superiority, both in sense and moderation; for while he 
readily consented to regard the Lutherans as brethren, all that 
could be obtained from Luther was, that he would moderate for 
the future his absurd and intemperate language of and towards 
the Swiss.” — pp. 61, 62. 


With the history of Socinus our readers, as well as 
nearly all the rest of the world, are probably less familiar 
than with the life of either of the other eminent Reform- 
ers. So strong has been the prejudice which theological 
hatred and misrepresentation have raised against his 
name, that few know anything of his worth. ‘A Socin- 
ian,’ as Mr. 'T'agart remarks, ‘‘is, in the estimation of 
many, a synonym for all that is impious in speculation, 
and flagitious in practice; for all that a devout Christian 
ought most to shun.” 


“Who then was Socinus ? what were his principles ? what his 
history? It may surprise many who have never troubled them- 
selves to ask these questions, who are content to be hoodwinked 
and frightened by party epithets and reproachful names, to be 
told that he was one of the most learned, most pious, most labo- 
rious, most self-sacrificing of the men, who, when the Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century swept like a flood over the continent of 
Europe, bequeathed to posterity the memory of their principles 
and their virtues ; who left behind them a long and trailing light 
of intellect and goodness, to illuminate the horizon of human 
thought, and to purify through sympathy the affections of the 
human breast ; who have erected among the quicksands of error 
a beacon-light to assist the judgment, direct the course, and 
sustain the confidence of mankind.” — p. 72. 

* * * * * * * * 


“If the tree be known by its fruits, the life of Socinus speaks 
sufficiently for his eminently Christian and worthy character. 
He will bear comparison with the greatest of his contemporaries, 
and with those who brand his memory with odium. He who 
gave up all the temptations of worldly greatness for the sake of 
religious truth, and religious usefulness, could be no indifferent 
or unworthy follower of that Saviour who died to bear witness 
to the truth. He who spent his life in illustrating and develop- 
ing the meaning of the sacred text, could be no despiser of the 
word of God. He who took joyfully the spoiling of his goods, 
counting all things but loss that he might win Christ, —in 
perils oft, in labors more abundant, who was distinguished by 
temperance, self-denial, and by amiable conduct in all the rela- 
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tions of domestic and social life,—may be stigmatized as a 
heretic, and may be held up to popular odium as the father of 
blasphemies, but he will find a place in the respect and affection 
of all those who have minds to appreciate intelligence, and 
hearts to esteem goodness; nor will he be found altogether 
wanting when weighed in the balance of eternal justice and 
eternal truth.” — p. 85. 


Mr. 'Tagart does not, however, attempt to gloss over 
the inconsistency of which Socinus was guilty in the 
countenance he gave to the persecution of Francis 
David. ‘This was the one stain on his character which 
we must deplore. His labors were honorable to him, and 
great were the sacrifices which he made and the suffer- 
ings which he endured. We have room only for one 
other passage from this lecture. 


‘“* Every man in every church who has been distinguished and 
prominent for uniting with his belief in revealed religion, rea- 
sonableness, liberality, and the spirit of a sound mind, for argu- 
ment without calumny, for faith without bigotry, — who has 
made the goodness of God, the resurrection of Christ, the hope 
of immortality, the solemn obligations of virtue, the chief part 
of his creed, — has been suspected and stigmatized as a follower 
of Socinus. No other reformer has had so great a compliment 
paid to his memory. It may well balance a world of censure 
and reproach. Chillingworth, the immortal defender of Protes- 
tantism, was strongly reproached with being a Socinian. Til- 
lotson, the soundest and best archbishop of the English Church, 
was called a Socinian. The great Christian philosopher, John 
Locke, was denounced as a Socinian. The learned and liberal 
Arminians of Holland, who, in the succeeding century, nour- 
ished among them the descendants of Socinus, and to whom we 
are indebted for the published collection of his works, were, of 
course, included under this ban. The industrious Lardner, the 
clear-headed Paley, confessedly the most eminent modern 
defenders of revealed religion, have but followed in Socinus’s 
steps. And what is the reflection, what the inference of the 
candid mind in considering all this?’ It is to beware of taking 
up hasty and prejudiced antipathies against parties and persons 
without reason, without inquiry. It is to see whether a good 
thing cannot come out of Nazareth before we consign it to 
hatred and contempt. It is to look round in every quarter for 
evidences of the goodness and mercy of God, and of the inno- 
cence and virtue of man. It is to rejoice in every proof which 
we discover that human nature is not so corrupt, that earth is 
not so black, heaven not so hopeless and exclusive, nor hell so 
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all-devouring, as in our darkness and selfishness and prejudice 
we had been disposed to imagine and believe.’’— pp. 90, 91. 


Cranmer presents an example of one whose inconsist- 
encies cause him to be very differently regarded, not only 
by different writers, but at different periods, as the sym- 
pathies of the public mind run in this or that direction. 
Mr. Tagart’s view of his character is sufficiently unfa- 
vorable. A single remark is all that we need quote. 
‘‘Cranmer,” says he, ‘‘may justly be considered the 
founder of the English Church ; his character and history 
are a sortof type of what that Church is—a singular 
mixture of characteristics, of qualities that are worthy of 
respect with others, of which even the sober admirer will 
say at least, with Tillotson, ‘we could wish we were 
well rid of them.’ ” 

For his delineation of the character and labors of 
Knox, Mr. Tagart acknowledges himself indebted chiefly 
to M’Crie’s Life of the Scottish Reformer. We must 
confine ourselves to the quotation of a single paragraph, 
which presents a favorable specimen ot the author’s 
power of discrimination, and with which we must take 
leave of a very pleasant book. 


“Tf it be true, that the empire of superstition under Popery 
was darkest and dreariest in Scotland, our northern and sister 
kingdom, in no country have the traces of its influence been 
more completely swept away. No country in Europe is now 
more rigidly and entirely Protestant. And this is mainly owing, 
unquestionably, to that one man, whose name and character will 
form the subject of this hour’s meditation, the ardent and solemn 
Knox : the fitting and the needful agent of a rough and arduous 
work in a rough and stormy clime, and amongst a people rude 
and difficult to mould. Knox bore a striking resemblance to 
Luther in personal intrepidity and in popular eloquence. He 
approached nearest to Calvin in his religious sentiments, in the 
severity of his manners, and in a certain impressive air of 
melancholy which pervaded his character. And he resembled 
Zwingle in his ardent attachment to the principles of civil 
liberty, and in combining his exertions for the reformation of 
the Church with uniform endeavors to improve the political 
condition of the people. Yet he is not to be placed on a level 
with this illustrious triumvirate. A peculiar splendor surrounds 
the great German Reformer, partly arising from the intrinsic 
heroism of his character, and partly reflected from the interest- 
ing position in which his long and doubtful struggle with the 
court of Rome placed him in the eyes of Europe. He thus not 
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only ranks first in the race, but is removed at a distance from 
all who followed in the same glorious career. The Genevan 
Reformer surpassed Knox in the extent of his theological learn- 
ing, and the solidity and clearness of his argument. And the 
Reformer of Switzerland, though inferior to him in powers of 
declamation and in daring, excelled him in self-command, in 
prudence, and in that mild, persuasive eloquence, the off- 
spring of a pure and patient goodness, which steals into the 
heart, persuades without irritating, and governs without com- 
manding. But although he attained not to the eminence of 
these, I know not, among all the eminent men who appeared at 
this period, any one who is better entitled than Knox to rank 
with them, whether we consider the talent he possessed, or the 
many services which he performed.” — pp. 123, 124. 
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JOHN POUNDS. 





John Pounds was a poor cobbler, in Portsmouth, England. He was 
accustomed to collect about him children, enticing them by such simple 
gifts as his means afforded, and having gained their confidence, he would 
teach them all that his own humble attainments made practicable. Hun- 
dreds of poor boys and girls were made better and happier by his benev- 
olent instructions. 













Curist in the desert blessed and brake the bread, 
And spread it for the thousands, who, that night, 
Thronged in his footsteps. Work of spirit-might ! 

Strong proof of brotherhood with those he fed ! 

Lo! now, a follower of his glorious Head, 

His heart all glowing with its earnest love, 
Puts forth a brother’s hand, and yearns to prove 

How far his little light its rays may shed. 

Humble thy station, teacher, and thy name : 

Lofty thy efforts —holy thy desire ! 
Thy gentle smile paled passion’s blighting fire, - 

Thy tender eye beamed kindness to reclaim ! 

Stern life the desert which surrounded thee ; 

Christ-like thy love to bless humanity ! 
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USE OF LIFE. 


To lie outstretched within some grassy nook, 
Beneath the checkered shadowing of the tree, 
Weaving thy fancy-webs, — or listlessly 
Turning the pages of some favorite book, — 
Or happier, conning love-lore in the look 
Of the dear girl, who lies with dainty cheek 
Pressed on thy shoulder, while her soft lips speak 
Thoughts that flow free and pure as mountain brook, — 
This is no part for man! —Lo! darkening guilt 
Obscures thy brother’s soul-light: lusts defile 
The holy temple which the Almighty built, 
Shrine for his worship. Man is low and vile. 
Oh live not then for sloth and idle wooing : 
Wake, thou vain dreamer, rouse thee and be doing! 
. W. A. D. 





Art. IV.-ALLEGED DEFECTS OF UNITARIAN PREACHING. 


[Delivered as an Address before the Berry Street Ministerial Conference, 
Boston, May 29, 1844. By Rev. Cuartes Rozinsoy.—A portion of 
the introductory remarks is omitted.] 


In using the term alleged, in this connexion, it is not 
intended to intimate that the defects which we are about 
to consider are mere allegations, the groundless charges of 
ignorance and prejudice. Urged against us, as they have 
long been, by friends, as well as by foes, and reiterated in 
every tone of regret, ridicule, reproach and sarcasm, it 
would imply a want of humility and candor, not to 
acknowledge that they may have some slight foundation, 
at least, in truth. It will be my object at this time to show 
how far this is the case. Nor will it be deemed, I trust, 
wholly unsuitable to the occasion of our present meeting, if 
we employ the few minutes, which are usually assigned to 
this exercise, in considering whether the defects alluded 
to in our subject do really exist, and to what extent; and 
also to inquire, what remedies, if any, can be applied. 

We were never, perhaps, in a more favorable situation 
for instituting inquiries of this kind, than we are at present. 
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We are not now obliged, as we once were, to stand wholly 
upon the defensive. We have ascertained our position. 
We have vindicated to ourselves a right to exist; have 
gained for ourselves a place among our sister denomina- 
tions. We have become a well-established, prosperous, 
growing sect, and that too without becoming very deeply 
infected with the spirit of sectarism. Our views are 
spreading themselves as fast as the community are prepared 
to receive them. ‘The great principles for which we have 
contended, — freedom of thought, the rights of the individ- 
ual conscience, the liberty of prophesying, are, notwith- 
standing some recent appearances to the contrary, steadily 
progressive — are gaining a stronger and stronger hold upon 
the general mind, and are destined, we believe, essentially 
to modify the opinions and feelings of the whole Chris- 
tian world. What we have now to do, is not to settle 
principles, but to apply them; to endeavor, first of all, to 
enter into the spirit, the full significance of the sublime, 
soul-renewing, soul-gladdening truths to which we have 
attained; to translate them into our own experience and 
illustrate them in our lives, and then to urge them home 
upon the hearts and consciences of others, with earnest- 
ness, sincerity, fervor and power. 

And herein it is, that we are thought to be most defi- 
cient. Unitarian preaching is said to be cold and lifeless, 
wanting in interest and efficacy, wanting in power over the 
affections, wanting in those solemn and fervid appeals, 
which touch the heart, awaken the conscience, rouse all the 
religious sensibilities of our nature. This is an old com- 
plaint; yet it comes up from so many different quarters, 
and is so often repeated, that we cannot refuse to give it 
a hearing. Admitting then, that it is not wholly ground- 
less, that there is room for improvement here, and need of 
it, I still maintain, that whatever may have been the case 
in former times, the charge of coldness and lifelessness is 
not one to which the Unitarian preaching of the present 
day is peculiarly liable. I believe that much of the ablest 
and most effective preaching in the world is now to be 
heard in many of our Unitarian pulpits. Indeed, it isa 
subject of frequent remark, that Unitarian preaching is 
everywhere becoming more serious, more evangelical and 
spiritual, in the right sense of the words, more animated 
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and soul-stirring. And this is certainly the case ; nor, in 
this regard, do we fall a whit behind those who claim for 
themselves a monopoly, not only of all the true light, but 
of all the vital warmth of religion. 

Still it cannot be denied that dulness is a besetting sin 
of the pulpit, and has been from the days of Chrysostom to 
the present time. ‘Dull as a sermon,” “tedious as a 
homily,” are phrases which have become proverbial in 
every language throughout Christendom. For a defect so 
universal, there must be some universal and permanent 
cause. And it will be found to lie, partly in the subjects 
which we handle, partly in the materials upon which we 
act, and partly in ourselves. Our concern now is solely 
with ourselves, and with ourselves especially as a distinct 
class of preachers. Without apologizing, then, for indo- 
lence and unfaithfulness, which seldom, I believe, exist, I 
aver again, that our preaching is better than the average, 
and better in the very point which we are now considering, 
possessing a more true and hearty fervency both in spirit 
and manner. It is not, of course, to be expected that we 
should all be eloquent orators. It is not in the power of 
some of us to be. We want the requisite gifts, talents, 
temperament. Nor can we, at all times, discharge our 
public duties with the same degree of satisfaction either to 
ourselves, or to others. ‘They recur at such short inter- 
vals, and overtake us in. such different states of body and 
of mind, that to be always equally fresh in feeling, novel in 
illustration, and energetic in enforcement, is next to impos- 
sible. ‘The whole head is sometimes sick, and the whole 
heart faint, yet the preparations for the pulpit—the full 
tale of brick must be forthcoming, whether straw can be 
found or not. And this necessity which is laid upon us to 
prepare a new discourse for the coming sabbath, or what is 
harder still, to raise an old one from its grave, often haunts 
us through the week like a guilty conscience, and troubles 
our very dreams. And who, among the most gifted of us, 
are able, on every occasion, in our performances, to work 
ourselves up to a desired degree of interest, animation, and 
engagedness? Indeed we should not work ourselves up at 
all. ‘The warmth we need, should come spontaneously, if 
it come at all. It should be the result of solemn, earnest, 
prayerful meditation ; the offspring of a faith which clothes 
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its objects with life and reality, which brings the remote 
near, and renders the unseen present and visible. Like 
the prophet of old, we should speak in the name of the 
Lord, not because we must, but because we cannot help it. 
‘«‘ His word is in my heart,” should be the feeling of each 
one of us. ‘His word is in my heart, like a burning fire 
shut up in my bones. I am weary with forbearing. I 
cannot refrain.” This is the kind of fervor we need, — 
not wrought up for the occasion, not caught from sympa- 
thy, not an excitement of the nerves, —but the genuine 
fervor of a believing and earnest spirit, of a heart that is 
filled and glowing with the love of God, of truth, of virtue, 
of souls. This is the only warmth which is not factitious, 
and can never be quenched. It is a species of inspira- 
tion; and if we have enough of it, we can never be 
formal and frigid in our ministrations. 

After all, I am free to confess, that I do not consider 
dulness—a tolerable degree of dulness—as the worst 
attribute of preaching. Extravagance and exaggeration 
are worse; a false enthusiasm is worse; an artificial and 
self-begotten excitement is worse ; a flippant sentimentalism 
is much worse. Indeed the doubt has arisen in many 
minds, whether what is called exciting preaching is, on 
the whole, and in the long run, the most profitable. Its 
immediate effects may be obvious and striking; but the 
impression which it produces is often superficial, and soon 
passes away ; and when after a long course of such preach- 
ing we come to inquire for the fruits, they are frequently 
found to be anything but those of the spirit, “ goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth.” Besides, such preaching is 
too apt to be sought for and rested in as an end. It is too 
apt to be depended upon, not as a means of grace, but as 
grace itself and ministering grace to the hearers, whether 
applied and improved by them or not. The strong emo- 
tion, the glow of feeling which it awakens, is thought, in 
many eases, to be all that is needed, is made a substitute 
for watchfulness, prayer, and personal effort ; so that it is 
by no means an uncommon thing, to find faith dying out, 
and morality and vital godliness running to a low ebb, in 
those churches which are blessed with the most powerful 
ministrations. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that some of the most use- 
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ful ministers among us, some who have the strongest hold 
upon the affections of their people, who remain the longest 
in their places, and the influence of whose labors is the 
most permanent and beneficial, are what may be consid- 
ered dull preachers. They make no noise; they produce 
little or no excitement. They feed their flocks with 
wholesome, but unstimulating food. ‘Their speech drops 
upon them like the rain, and distils like dew, and after 
many days the effect of their labors is seen, in the silent 
and unobserved growth of the Christian virtues and graces, 
among those to whom they minister. Such facts, and they 
are numerous, almost lead us to call in question the 
value of what is so much prized and coveted, at the pres- 
ent day, namely, the power, in a minister, of intensely 
interesting and exciting his auditory. 

Let us covet the best gifts, but let us not be over- 
anxious to be thought powerful and stirring preachers. Let 
us not be tempted, for the sake of present effect, to resort 
to modes of appeal and influence which are not accordant 
with our tastes and feelings, merely because they are seen 
to be so effective in other hands. Why should we hanker 
after a system of measures, which those who have tried it 
the most effectually, and have witnessed its results, are now 
the foremost to repudiate and condemn? Why should we, 
any one of us, wish to put on the cast-off garments of 
Orthodoxy ? We have a mission of our own to fulfil, and it 
is different, in some respects, from that of any other class 
of Christians. It is ours to act upon the intellect of the 
people, upon their moral and religious ideas, and, through 
these upon their sensibilities and sympathies. We know 
not how to persuade, till we have first enlightened and 
convinced. All craft therefore and management, all 
attempts to produce an unhealthy excitement of feeling, 
are quite out of place with us. It belongs to us not 
to yield to any of the morbid tendencies of the times, but 
to do as much as in us lies to resist and check them. We 
have from the beginning maintained an attitude, at once 
reformatory and conservative ; recognizing and adopting 
the great principle of progress, yet reverencing and holding 
fast to all that is true and good in old opinions and usages. 
Let us still maintain this attitude, and be willing to forego 
all those modes of appeal and means of influence, however 
16* 
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effective they may be thought, which we cannot use in 
entire good faith, and which, whatever they may be in 
other hands, can be with us little else than a species of 
empiricism. Let us not give into any practices, which 
are felt to be inconsistent with what may be called 
the spirit and genius of our sect. The time is far distant, 
I trust, when there will be any essential departure from the 
honesty and fair dealing, the good sense, the correct taste, 
the sober practical wisdom, the sound and healthy moral 
tone, which have so long and so honorably distinguished 
the Unitarian pulpit. Let us be true to our mission ; let 
us adhere faithfully to our distinctive peculiarities, laboring, 
as best we may, to unfold, illustrate, enforce and apply the 
great vital truths embodied in our faith, and we shall be 
able, with the blessing of God, to build up, in fair propor- 
tions and symmetrical form, a true Christian temple. 
Another alleged defect of Unitarian preaching which I 
shall briefly notice, is that it is too scholastic, refined, and 
elevated, moving in a sphere far above the sympathies and 
comprehension of the large majority of those to whom it is 
addressed. ‘This is, unquestionably, a characteristic fault of 
much of our preaching, and the chief cause, perhaps, why 
it is so deficient in interest and attractiveness, at least for 
the multitude. If you will look around upon any of our 
congregations, while in the act of listening to, or rather I 
should say sitting out, one of our carefully elaborated and 
well-written discourses, and then observe the same assem- 
bly when addressed by some popular lecturer, who pours 
out his fervid thoughts in rude and homely phrase, with- 
out much regard to method or connexion, but with a full- 
souled sincerity and earnestness, —in the dulness, apathy 
and yawning listlessness which you will notice in the one 
case, and the animated, eager, excited attention which is 
given in the other, you will see a better illustration than I 
can possibly furnish of the nature and causes of the defect 
which we are now considering. I allow, that we must and 
ought, in our preparations for the pulpit, to aim, first of all, 
to satisfy ourselves ; to be true, that is, to our own judg- 
ment and tastes; to do our utmost, on every occasion, to 
come up to our own ideal of excellence. But may it not 
be, that we are somewhat too fastidious in our tastes, that 
we have set up to ourselves, not a too lofty, but an unsuit- 
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able standard of excellence? Is it not the case, that we 
make too much account of mere correctness ; that we attach 
an undue importance to the literary character of our per- 
formances; that we are more particular and nice, than 
need be, in regard to the elegancies and amenities of 
thought and expression? When we sit down, in our 
studies, to compose a sermon, are we not too apt to bring 
before ourselves, not the rude and ignorant, who form so 
large a proportion of every congregation, but the few pro- 
fessional men, the few critical and discriminating minds 
who may belong to our auditory, and to write to the latter, 
rather than to the former? And is not this one of the 
reasons why our ministrations are thought to be so wanting 
in popular interest and effect ? 

Did we consider how few there are in any of our socie- 
ties who are able to appreciate the literary merits of a dis- 
course, — how utterly insensible the great majority are to 
all the refinements and graces of style and diction, we 
should be less solicitous about these things ourselves, and 
more studious to adapt ourselves to the condition and 
wants of the common mind. May not preaching, without 
losing any of its dignity, assume more directness, become 
more free, easy, and familiar in its tone, be brought into 
closer and more living contact with the associations and 
feelings of the great mass of our hearers? Is it not possi- 
ble to unite elevation, nay, even profoundness of thought 
with such familiarity of illustration and simplicity of style 
and language, that it shall be on a level with the humblest 
minds, while it shall minister instruction, comfort, and edi- 
fication to the most refined and cultivated? Such was 
certainly the character of our Saviour’s preaching. While 
he uttered the grandest, the sublimest thoughts which ever 
entered human conception, thoughts whose depth and sig- 
nificancy have never yet been fully penetrated, he always 
clothed them in the very plainest attire; he always 
addressed himself to the common mind; his images and 
illustrations were always familiar without being mean, were 
drawn from the commonest objects, from the birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field. We never find him using a 
hard word or making a learned allusion. We never find 
him running into vague generalities or metaphysical refine- 
ments. On the contrary, he was always simple, direct, 
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popular ; and “ the common people heard him gladly.” It 
is melancholy to think how many able and beautiful dis- 
courses are almost lost, wasted, in consequence of the fault 
which we are now considering. By aiming too high they 
overshoot the mark altogether. They rise often and soar 
with a rocket-like brilliancy, producing no other effect but 
to awaken a momentary admiration. 

And here I cannot help observing in regard to preaching, 
not to ours in particular, but to preaching in general, that 
it would be much better than it is, and vastly more effec- 
tive, if there were a more entire absence from the minds of 
those who officiate, of all thought of self, of all desire of 
self-display ; if there were a more entire singleness of pur- 
pose and aim, having reference solely to the glory of God, 
and the salvation of sinners ; if there were a more entire 
self-absorption, if I may so express myself, in one deep, 
awful feeling of responsibleness. If I should venture to 
name what seems to me one of the most striking defects 
in the modern pulpit, I should say, that it is vain, ambi- 
tious, egotistical, and self-seeking in the extreme ; that it is, 
in many cases, little more than a theatre for self-exhibition. 
There is, I have often thought, among many of our preach- 
ers of the present day, a sad want of what Fenelon calls 
Christian simplicity, self-forgetfulness, self-abandonment, 
an overlooking and losing of themselves in the greatness 
and importance of their subject. They doubtless wish to 
do good, to promote virtue and dissuade from vice ; but 
they wish also to sustain and heighten their reputation, to 
draw attention to themselves, In the composition and 
delivery of their sermons there is too often an evident 
desire to shine, to excite admiration. They are not willing 
to preach Christ only, but they must preach themselves, in 
part, likewise. ‘They covet usefulness, but they covet pop- 
ularity too, and usefulness, sometimes, it is to be feared, 
as a means of popularity. And what they seek they 
obtain. They have their reward, but is it such as the 
Christian teacher should be most anxious to secure ? 

Every profession has its dangers and temptations, and 
this unquestionably is the exposed side of ours. We would 
win souls to Christ, but we would also win favor and ap- 
plause to ourselves. And it is the having of this two-fold 
object before us, it is this complexity of motive and aim, 
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which does more than any thing else, I think, to weaken 
the effect of our ministrations, and to prevent us from re- 
ceiving that full blessing upon them which we might other- 
wise hope to receive. This, I repeat, is our weak side. 
Here we need to be most upon our guard. We should 
watch and pray against this our infirmity, our characteris- 
tic and besetting sin. Let us strive to keep our “eye 
single,” looking to but one end, the fulfilment of our min- 
istry, by bringing sinners to repentance. And as it will 
sometimes happen, while composing a sermon, that certain 
turns of thought or expression will present themselves to 
our minds, which seem to us particularly brilliant and 
happy, calculated to draw attention to ourselves —— when 
this is the case, let us sacrifice them without mercy. We 
need more of the spirit of old Chrysostom, who, on receiv- 
ing a burst of applause from his hearers, exclaimed, ‘“ What 
mean these acclamations, these empty plaudits, which I 
hear? I wish to be rewarded not by your praises, but by 
your conversion. ‘This is the reward I wish to derive from 
my discourses, and this is all my ambition. I prefer your 
conversion to a kingdom.” It is the mark of a truly good 
preacher, says one, that while he is actually preaching, the 
hearer does not think of him at all, that is, does not con- 
sider whether he speaks well, has talents, learning, refine- 
ment, gracefulness, but is wholly engrossed by the subject 
of the discourse and the impression it makes on his mind 
and heart, and goes his way to meditate and pray, and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Let a worthier 
ambition be ours, than to be to our hearers like the song of 
one who “hath a very pleasant voice and can play well on 
an instrument,’ whose words they receive and applaud, 
and that is the end of it. But that is not the end of it, 
either to them or to us. A day of reckoning is coming, 
when inquisition will be made, not only how they have 
heard, but how we have preached. ‘Then a single soul, 
saved by our faithfulness from death, will be deemed a 
richer recompense than the most brilliant reputation which 
minister or mortal ever gained. 

There is still another defect in much of our preaching, 
which, though not peculiar to ourselves, may merit a 
moment’s consideration. It not only dwells too much in 
the region of abstraction, of vague generalities, but it does 
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not propose to itself a sufficiently distinct and definite 
object. We are too apt, I suspect, to look upon our con- 
gregations as a set of orderly, well-behaved, moral people, 
who need improvement, who need a larger measure of the 
Christian virtues and graces, who need to be somewhat more 
devout and spiritually-minded, and that is all. Whereas 
we have too much reason to believe, with regard to most 
of them, that they have not yet breathed even the first 
breath of the spiritual life; that they are wholly destitute 
of all true faith and vital godliness; that they need to be 
made over anew. ‘They need repentance, conversion, re- 
generation, as much as did those to whom the Gospel was 
first addressed. They lack not one thing only, but every- 
thing that is peculiar and distinctive in the Christian life. 
They are spiritually dead ; dead to all the higher objects, 
aims, interests, and hopes of their being; and they must be 
made alive. ‘They must be awakened, aroused, made to 
feel their destitution and danger, made to feel that it is not 
the grosser vices alone which destroy the soul and disqualify 
it for heaven, but that worldliness, indifference, selfishness, 
thoughtlessness, frivolity, vanity, pride, ambition, avarice, 
will have the same fatal effect. Let them be taught that 
conversion is not a doctrine for felons only, but that it is 
equally necessary to the sober and decent worldling, to 
sinners of steady habits and respectable characters, to those 
who are “lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God ;” 
that all such must pass through a change as mighty, a moral 
crisis as marked and striking, as our Saviour had in his 
thoughts when he said, “‘ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Let there be this plain, 
close dealing with our hearers. Let the great sanctions, 
the awful alternatives of the Gospel be urged home upon 
their minds and hearts, with those searching, probing ap- 
peals which penetrate and alarm the conscience ; and they 
will feel no disposition to criticise, or compliment the 
preacher, but will go their ways “ pricked in the heart, 
saying, men and brethren, what shall we do.” 

A voice is yet to issue from the pulpit, a winning, awak- 
ening, warning voice, of power to break the spell which 
worldliness, indifference and unbelief have fastened upon 
the minds of men; to rouse them to a sense of their spirit- 
ual dangers and needs; to raise them from the grave of 
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sense and sensuality to a vivid apprehension of things un- 
seen and eternal, to a true, living, spiritual faith, to that 
love of God and imitation of his perfections, which is the 
resurrection and life. Let this voice be lifted up in all our 
pulpits, and the kingdom of God will come with power. 

That this end may be realized, our preaching must be- 
come more direct, circumstantial, discriminating ; it must 
be brought home more directly to the business and bosoms 
of men; more into contact with every point in the whole 
circle of their welfare, of their daily wants, duties, trials, 
pursuits and pleasures. It must be more adapted to that 
want of the age, which demands apt and pithy thought, 
vivid illustration, cogent argument and appeal, rather than 
well-turned periods. Our sermons must not be such as 
might have been written a quarter of a century ago. They 
must breathe the spirit, bear the form and pressure of the 
present day. ‘They must be drawn less from books in our 
studies, less from the treasured stores of our minds, and 
more from our own personal experience and observation, 
more from what we have actually felt ourselves, and from 
what we have seen of the condition and wants of the living 
world around us. Let such be the character of our preach- 
ing, and it will produce greater and better results than 
we have yet witnessed from it. 

Above all, what we most need to give full efficacy to 
our ministrations, is more faith ourselves; a more earnest 
and living faith, a deeper conviction of the reality of what 
we teach and ir€ulcate. We must be able to say, when 
we speak of religion, of the efficacy of prayer, of the duties, 
dangers, trials, joys and hopes of the Christian life, “ We 
speak that which we do know, and testify that which we 
have seen.” ‘Through him who hath this faith of experi- 
ence, a faith resting upon a firm historical basis, but trans- 
formed by the affections into a living sentiment, a kind 
of personal consciousness, the word preached will be quick 
and powerful to awaken the careless, to convince the skep- 
tical, to convert sinners, and to establish believers in ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope through grace. God 
grant that we may possess and exercise more of this faith ! 
May the great Shepherd of the sheep give us all grace to 
be faithful, and enable us so to dispense the truths of his 
word, as to save ourselves and those who hear us! 
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Art. V.— THE APOCALYPSE. 


Tue book of “The Revelation” has never been satis- 
factorily interpreted. ‘This failure, however, has not been 
owing to neglect and indifference. Men of profound 
learning and of shining talent, in the different ages and 
countries of Christendom, have zealously, and with san- 
guine expectations of success, attempted the work of Apoc- 
alyptic exposition. ‘To what, then, is it owing, that this 
portion of the Bible remains unexpounded? We suggest 
that the book has been made too much of. Interpreters 
have thought to obtain from it knowledge which it does 
not contain. ‘They have attributed to it the character of 
prospective history; have thought that it reveals the 
future as history records the past, that it is particular 
and chronological, having dates and periods which defi- 
nitely designate “the times and the seasons” of the future. 
We conceive this to be an entire mistake. God, evidently, 
in our view, has never intended that Christians should fore- 
know them. “Secret things belong to the Lord our God,” 
being “kept in his own power.” ‘There is, however, a 
strong tendency in human nature to grasp at the future ; 
to anticipate the occurrences of Divine Providence; to 
employ Scripture as the organ of prescience ; to interpret 
the general as being particular; to understand chronologi- 
cal terms of indefinite import as being strictly and literally 
exact. It is a significant fact, and worthy of consideration, 
that the chronological terms of Scripture prophecy are 
either round, popular numbers, or even parts of such 
numbers. Seven, ten, twelve, a thousand, etc. are round, 
popular numbers, which in language of general description 
have an indefinite import. ‘I will yet punish you seven 
times for your sins” does not, obviously, signify any definite 
number of times. ‘Seven times” were to pass over the 
king of Babylon, while in a state of insanity; these times 
may be understood as being either moons or years. A 
moon is “a time” as much as a year; and men reckoned 
time by moons ages sooner than they reckoned it by years. 
The “ seven times” is an expression as indefinite as the 
terms, ‘‘ for a while,” “for a season,” “for a time.” The 
‘times, time and the dividing of time” is just half of seven 
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times, and is wholly indefinite. Understood as years it is 
equivalent to forty and two months ; to 1260 days. These 
are but the three times and a half expressed in the terms 
of a lower denomination. The “ seven churches,” ‘seven 
stars,” “seven golden candlesticks,” “seven seals, vials, 
trumpets and angels” cannot reasonably be understood as 
signifying any definite number. Nor the “twelve founda- 
tions,” “twelve gates,” “twelve precious stones ;” nor the 
double of twelve, and the square of twelve; the “twenty- 
four elders;” the “hundred and forty-four thousand cu- 
bits,” and “sealed servants of God.” All these, evidently, 
are terms of indefinite import. ‘And she shall have tribu- 
lation ten days,” denotes no specific length of time. The 
“three days and a half,” during which the dead bodies of 
the witnesses should lie unburied in the streets, is another 
instance of the half of seven. It probably expresses no 
specific term of duration. 

It is expressly and repeatedly declared that all the events 
recognized and described in the “Revelation” should 
“shortly” and “ quickly” come to pass. This is indefinite. 
And all the chronology of the book is, manifestly, of the 
same description. The imagery employed is taken from 
the Old Testament, and by it, of course, it should be ex- 
plained. ‘The Apocalyptic beasts are taken from the visions 
of Daniel; so, likewise, the description of the Alpha and 
Omega. The “throne set in heaven” with its glorious 
incumbent is, with variation, Ezekiel’s “ cherubim, wheels, 
and sapphire stone.” The New Jerusalem of John is the 
mystical city of the prophet ; the sealed book of the former 
is but the roll of the latter transferred. The locusts are taken 
from Joel. ‘The two witnesses, the two anointed ones, and 
the two olive trees, are taken from Zechariah. The wanton, 
gorgeously arrayed woman, from Ezekiel. The descriptions 
of incomparable earthly felicities, from the prophet Isaiah. 

Commentators on Scriptural prophecy have never been 
able to make it available on the subject of foreknowl- 
edge, in regard to the greatest and most important par- 
ticular occurrences, changes, and revolutions which have 
taken place. ‘The conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity, under Constantine; the demolition of this 
empire by the barbarous nations of Northern Europe; the 
rise of the Papacy and of Mahommedanism ; the advent of 
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the Ottoman power; the fall of the Greek Empire of Con- 
stantinople ; ; the overthrow of the Saracenic dynasties; the 
empire of the Mogul; the Protestant Reformation; the 
French Revolution ; no one of these was anticipated by the 
light of Biblical prophecy. And judging of the future from 
the past, no important, individual event will be chronologi- 
cally foreseen and foreshown by the same light. It is an 
ignis fatuus, existing in the brain of the interpreter, but 
not in the oracles of God. 

But if we will lay aside the idea that the prophecy con- 
tained in the Bible is particular and chronological ; if we 
will regard it as generical, denoting kinds of things, not 
individual things, we may turn it to some good account 
for our encouragement and instruction. Perhaps but the 
smaller part of the predictions of the Jewish prophets have 
been strictly, individually, and chronologically fulfilled. In 
order to render Scriptural prophecy applicable to any 
events yet future, a new and an arbitrary import is forced 
upon words which designate space of time. ‘“ A day must 
be the exponent of a year.” But the prophets themselves, 
evidently, had no conception of this. Jeremiah predicted 
seventy years for the Chaldean captivity ; Isaiah, seventy 
years for the desolation of Tyre; Ezekiel, forty years for 
the depopulation of Egypt ; and three hundred and ninety 
years during which the house of Israel should bear their 
iniquity, which he symbolized by lying for the same num- 
ber of days upon one side, and then turning upon his other 
side and lying forty days to signify the same number of 
years for the house of Judah. Isaiah also walked naked 
and barefoot for the space of three years as a type of the 
captivity and deportation of Egyptians and Ethiopians by 
the king of Assyria: Jonah preached to the people of Nin- 
eveh that within forty days the city should be overthrown. 
Did he mean forty years? This will not \be pretended. 
Nor can it, on any better premises, be maintained that the 
Jewish prophets understood the art of using the term day, 
in the sense of year. We might as reasonably convert 
spans into cubits, and cubits into furlongs: pence into 
shekels, and shekels into talents. The plain fact is, that the 
sacred writers use denominational terms in their proper 
significations. By the denomination pence, they intend 
pence : by cubit, they mean cubit: and by day, they mean 
day, not year. 
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The book of the Apocalypse was, probably, written 
either in one of the very last portions of the first century, 
or during the first quarter of the second. The mind of the 
Christian community was then deeply interested on the 
subject of the return—advent of Jesus Christ. This 
belief had been long entertained. The author of the 
Apocalypse, possessing strong and splendid powers of asso- 
ciation and creative conception, devoted his mind to the 
contemplation of this subject. ‘The obvious design of the 
work was to describe that course of events which should 
usher in “the kingdom and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven; the kingdom which should be 
given to the saints, who should possess it forever and ever.” 
The vision extends to the consummation. This, however, 
he believed to be near; its arrival extended but a short 
distance into the future. His commission was to reveal 
“things which should shortly be.” The Lord Jesus would 
come quickly ; “ for the time is at hand.” 

The book, manifestly, is addressed to the Christian com- 
munity. ‘The “seven churches” represent all the churches. 
The “angels” of these churches are the personifications of 
the churches themselves. The seven epistles address the 
churches as individuals. The angel and the church are 
identified. ‘They contain counsels adapted to the moral 
condition of the churches severally. Some of them 
retained their purity and faithfulness, for which they are 
commended. Others had degenerated into stupidity and 
lukewarmness ; some had embraced Gnostic sentiments, 
and are accused of having committed constructive fornica- 
tion and idolatry. They are exhorted to repentance. The 
richest promises are given to all the constant and dutiful. 

Then follow the prophetic visions. As the epistles are 
written in a gorgeous diction, the visions are on a splendid 
scale of pictorial representation. There is a series of them, 
one succeeding another. But they are not strictly chrono- 
logical ; one does not begin where the preceding one ended. 
Nor does the first one commence at a point so early as 
some of the others. Several of them reach to the consum- 
mation. We are repeatedly brought down to the fulness 
of time, to the period of the restitution of all things ; but 
are soon, by the introduction of another vision, taken back 
to by-gone times for the purpose of being apprized of 
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another distinct train of events. Thus there sometimes 
seem to be disorder and discrepancy, there being many 
distinct exhibitions, but not following each other in the 
order of time. 

The fourth and fifth chapters are of an introductory 
character. ‘They have their prototype in the first and the 
tenth chapters of Ezekiel. ‘There is, however, this differ- 
ence; the prophet stood upon the earth and saw above 
him, in the firmament, the brightness, the cherubim, the 
living creatures and the wheels. But the “ revelator’ is 
carried up to heaven and stood on the upper side of the 
firmament, and there saw the immaculate and burning 
throne, and the Holy One, having a rainbow about his 
head, sitting upon the throne, surrounded by the seven 
spirits of God, and four living creatures, each of whom had 
six wings — the cherubim of Ezekiel and the seraphim of 
Isaiah — full of eyes within, and four and twenty seats 
upon which sat the same number of elders, clothed in white 
and having crowns of gold upon their heads. And the 
living creatures and the elders were employed in prostra- 
tions of humility and ascriptions of thanksgiving and glory, 
before him, and to him, who sat upon the throne and who 
liveth forever and ever. We may receive this as being the 
ideal of heaven, then entertained by Christians and Jews. 

The revelator—as the author of the book has been 
called —saw in the hand of him on the throne, a little 
book ; a parchment-roll, written within and sealed with 
seven seals. This book contained, in symbols and hiero- 
glyphics, the revelations to be made. Six of the seals are 
opened in rapid succession and develop the emblems of 
victory, of war, of famine, of pestilence, of persecution, of 
martyrdom and the glory which follow to the subjects of it. 
The breaking of the sixth seal discloses the catastrophe of 
the world ; the earth is shaken to pieces by an earthquake, 
the sun becomes black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon 
as blood ; the heavens are rolled up as a scroll, and every 
mountain and island moved out of their places. This 
brings us to the time of the end. The kings of the earth 
and great men, every bondman and every freeman, seek to 
hide themselves in dens and among the rocks. They can 
retain their places no longer. 

Here ends the first vision from the roll, and the second 
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commences. The seventh seal being loosened, a new 
series of events is exhibited. Seven angels appear, each 
with a trumpet. The sounding of the trumpet — in the times 
of Scripture-history — was the signal for great and inter- 
esting events, It was like the ringing of bells in modern 
times. People were assembled by the sound of the trump- 
et. Armies commenced battle at the sound of the trumpet. 
They also ceased from battle at the same signal. The 
year of Jubilee was ushered in with blowing “the great 
trump ;” by the sounding of trumpets in all parts of the 
land at the same time. People, also, were collected by 
sound of trumpet on occasions of humiliation and solemnity. 
‘“‘ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion; proclaim a fast ; call a sol- 
emn assembly.” ‘The Apocalyptic trumpets are the signals 
chiefly of calamities and defeat to the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity. Men had shed the blood of God’s saints, and it 
was the Divine determination to humble them by sore and 
intense judgments. But, previously, the servants of Jesus 
Christ must be sealed in their foreheads ; — as Ezekiel saw, 
in vision, the faithful of Jerusalem sealed, before that city 
was destroyed; and as the houses of the Israelites were 
sealed with blood, when the angel of death passed through, 
smiting the first-born of Egypt. 

The first four angels sound their trumpets in rapid suc- 
cession, the blasts of which are followed by emphatic sym- 
bols of war, bloodshed, overthrow, confusion, failure of 
resources and severe distress. There is hail mingled with 
blood ; a burning mountain is cast into the sea, and causes 
the death of every living creature in it; a great star, named 
“Wormwood,” falls upon the earth and turns its waters into 
bitterness; the sun, moon and stars are smitten with an 
eclipse. ‘Though the whole seven are judgment-trump- 
ets, yet the last three, being eminently such, are, by com- 
mentators, usually denominated woe-trumpets. Of them 
we have a much longer and more minute description. At 
the sound of the fifth trumpet, the bottomless pit is opened, 
out of which immense swarms of locusts are cast forth, like 
those described by the prophet Joel, who represents them 
as an army, moving in strong columns, with a great noise, 
as if made by the tramp of horses and the rolling of the 
wheels of war-chariots. These insects, in all ages, have 
occasionally been an aggravated scourge to the countries 
17* 
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bordering on the Arabian peninsula. These locusts of the 
Apocalypse are said to have been commissioned “ to con- 
tinue five months,’ the whole of that part of the year in 
which they make their appearance. ‘This was an extra- 
ordinary case, and denotes the intensity of the judgment. 
At the sound of the’sixth trumpet, a voice commands that 
the four angels, bound in the river Euphrates, be loosed. 
The word angel, having a very wide and indefinite import, 
but including the general idea of a messenger or agent of 
the Divine Will, may here be understood as signifying 
nations, living or sojourning in the great valley of that cele- 
brated river. ‘Their military character, movements, con- 
quests and slaughters, are graphically described. By the 
fire, smoke and brimstone, which proceeded out of their 
mouths, was a third part of men killed. For the blast of 
the seventh trumpet much introductory preparation is 
made. As the true servants of God were sealed before 
any trumpet sounded, so now previously to the sounding of 
the last of the seven, the true temple and sanctuary are 
‘‘measured.” ‘There seems to be, here, an allusion to the 
custom in ancient Egypt of measuring lands and setting up 
the monuments of demarcation, immediately before the 
annual inundation. ‘Thus the boundaries were preserved. 
And as the true divisions of lands in the valley of the Nile 
were preserved against the sweeping force of the inunda- 
tions by means of admeasurement and monumental fixtures, 
so the truths of the Gospel of Christ, and a generation of 
holy men, are preserved through seasons of the greatest 
calamities and persecutions. Individuals are slain, but 
their character is perpetuated in others. ‘The martyrs have 
a resurrection in the persons of their disciples. There may 
be great corruptions of doctrine, yet the simple truth itself 
remains uncorrupt. The witnesses of truth, as it is in 
Jesus, have had power to prophesy in the darkest and most 
‘‘troublous times.” And though the witnesses are slain, 
and their dead bodies lie unburied in the streets of the 
great city of corruption, for the space of three days and a 
half—the greatest even part of a week, yet the truth to 
which they bear testimony is indestructible, and when its 
witnesses of one generation are put to death, they will 
soon re-appear in the individuals of another. As truth is 
immortal, there is, likewise, an immortality of those who 
attest and defend it. 
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The visions of this book are not merely scenic, but also 
dramatic. ‘The author not only sees pictures and emblems, 
but he likewise hears noises, voices and sentences. There 
is an angel-interpreter who often speaks. Different visions 
occupy the same ground; some being more general, others 
more particular. We may compare them to a series of 
maps of the same continent or country. The first map 
contains only the outline and general divisions ; the second 
has the subdivisions and principal rivers of each country ; 
the third map is yet more particular; and the fourth, 
minuter still. Such are the visions of the Apocalypse. 
The first are general; the subsequent ones more of a 
partial, or particular character. ‘The seven seals include 
the whole book. The seventh seal being opened, all the 
volume is disclosed ; it brings us forthwith down to the time 
of the end. The seventh trumpet, also, brings us to the 
same final period; as, also, does the seventh vial. And 
yet it is not by a continuous repetition. ‘There are differ- 
ent symbols; and they adumbrate a diversity of events of 
the same time. 

The seventh trumpet is sounded after considerable pre- 
paration. ‘The events that follow are very briefly, yet mag- 
nificently, described. The particulars are reserved for the 
seven vials, into which this trumpet seems to be resolved. 
But there is one intervening exhibition. We are taken 
back to times and things of a previous date. ‘The woman, 
and the man-child, the dragon, the first and the second 
beasts, and the image of the first beast, are brought before 
us in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters. In the woman 
we recognize the true church of God; in the man-child 
Christianity ; in the dragon the spirit of evil, especially as 
it acted through the agency of government in opposing and 
persecuting evangelical truth. In the first beast we recog- 
nize a state making strenuous and cruel efforts to sustain 
the cause of a false or effete religion, and to suppress 
Christianity. The second beast is the coadjutor of the 
first. He teaches and forces men to worship the first beast. 
He is called the false prophet, and by this designation is 
recognized in a corrupt priesthood. The beast and the 
false prophet sustain each other. They constitute the 
twofold tyrannies of Church and State. 

It is not necessary for our purpose — which is not to 
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furnish a commentary on the Apocalypse, but only'a few 
hints—to proceed any further in detail. The cardinal 
position we would advance is this, — that we should regard 
the prophecy of the book, not as foretelling particular 
events and the order of them, but the kind of things which 
would happen. ‘They are predicated on general grounds, 
The tendencies in the world, both the natural and the 
moral, are always the same. ‘Those whose minds are most 
illuminated on the subject of these tendencies, can look 
farthest into the future. What shall be is generally known 
from what has been. The revelator makes use of the 
records of God’s past dispensations to descry those which 
are yet tocome. As He had hitherto defended and pre- 
served his church, and had promised never to forsake it, He 
would continue to bestow upon it his paternal care. He 
had made bare his arm on its behalf. And the interposi- 
tions of the past were an earnest of those yet to be made. 
The style and the imagery of the book are adopted from 
the Prophets. In no other portion of the New ‘Testament 
have we such an example ; such an imitation, of Hebraistic 
phraseology. The splendor and affluence of Isaiah and 
Habakkuk are renewed. 

The date of the book of the “ Revelation” is, as we 
have already said, obviously uncertain. It may have been 
produced in some of the very last years of the first century, 
but more probably in the first half of the second. It is 
evident that persecution had now raged to a very consid- 
erable extent. The case of the martyrs is frequently 
brought into view. It is, moreover, evident that the prin- 
cipal design of the book was to sustain and encourage the 
faith and patience of the martyr. It is the stedfast martyr 
who is to walk in white with a crown of gold upon his 
head. The souls of them who had been slain for the 
testimony which they held, were to sit upon thrones of 
judgment, to live and to reign with Christ a thousand years. 

Another indication that the Apocalypse was written at 
a considerably later period than the other books of the 
New Testament, is the attention here given to the heresy 
of the Gnostics. ‘These make no figure in Christian his- 
tory until the second and third centuries. Two or three 
of the seven churches addressed in the Apocalypse are 
reproved for entertaining this doctrine; one or two more 
are commended for rejecting it. 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, in the first half of the third 
century, says it was written by John, a holy and inspired 
man; not John the Apostle, but an elder, who also lived at 
Ephesus. Ignatius, the martyr, who wrote his epistles 
about A. D. 107, was obviously ignorant of this book. 
And yet Ignatius was personally acquainted with Polycarp, 
the disciple of the Apostle John. Michaelis says that it 
was almost universally considered as not the work of St. 
John, by the members of the Greek Church at the end of 
the fourth century. But whether written by John the 
Apostle, or John the Elder, it is an admirable production. 
The mantle of the prophets manifestly rested upon the 
author. He took for his guide the facts and predictions 
contained in the records of God’s former communications 
to his people. The starting point, however, with him, was 
the energetic declaration, — “This same Jesus whom ye 
have seen ascend, shall come again in like manner as ye 
have seen him go up into heaven,’ —taken in connec- 
tion with the repeated declarations of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, that the Son of Man should come, — come 
in the clouds of heaven, come with power and great glory, 
all the angels of God attending him. 

A further reason for a later date of the “ Revelation” 
than of the other books of the New Testament, appears in 
the difference of opinion contained in it respecting the time 
of the second advent. Christians of the first century 
expected the very speedy appearance of their Lord and 
Saviour. In a manner, they looked for it every day. 
Gradually, however, they adopted the opinion that certain 
important passages of prophecy were to be previously ful- 
filled. This opinion became stronger and stronger as 
the time was prolonged. The number of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies grew and multiplied. Though the revelator pro- 
nounces the time to be at hand, yet he does not mean 
immediately. There must necessarily be a considerable 
length of time for the occurrence of the numerous and 
important events noted in the book which he composed. 
The Apostle Paul taught that the resurrection of the right- 
eous dead would be the point of division between the earth- 
ly and the heavenly state; between the kingdom mortal 
and the kingdom immortal. The revelator introduces the 
kingdom of God. But he does not —— not clearly, if at all— 
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recognize the event of a physical resurrection. He declares 
a first resurrection, but does not give the difference 
between this first resurrection and any other from which 
he distinguishes it. He declares no second resurrection, 
or general one. Of what description, then, must we con- 
clude his first resurrection to be? Is it physical or moral? 
We incline to the conclusion that it is of the latter descrip- 
tion ; that it is moral. He says, “‘ And I saw thrones, and 
they” — the souls of them who were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus — “sat upon them, and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of 
the dead lived not again until the thousand years were 
finished. This is the first resurrection.” At the end of 
the thousand years he sees “a great white throne, and him 
that sat thereon, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away. And I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God; and the books were opened; and another 
book, the book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things written in the book, according to their works.” 
The scene is evidently transferred from Daniel vii: 10. 
“The judgment was set and the books were opened.” 
Few, if any, believe that Daniel’s prophecy extends into the 
immortal state; and probably the scene of the “ Revela- 
tion” extends no further than that of Daniel. Both, then, 
are limited to the present world. But the immortal state is 
not earthly. This world, from the very constitution of it, 
is full of change, revolution, mortality. The resurrection- 
state is not here. The Apocalypse, however, leaves the 
saints of God upon the earth. And although it is declared 
that God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and that 
there shall be no more death, sorrow, crying nor pain; yet 
as this language is borrowed from Isaiah, it may be 
understood in the New Testament as it is in the Old —as 
highly figurative and rhetorical. 

But what is a moral resurrection? It is such as Elijah, 
the Tishbite, had in the person of John, the Baptist. The 
dead martyrs are, in a sense, raised again to life, when 
their spirit and character appear in subsequent generations. 
And when this spirit shall triumphantly prevail and this 
character become general, the confessors of the name of 
Jesus may be declared to reign on the earth. ‘They reign 
in the same sense as Christ reigns, governing men by the 
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power of his truth and spirit. The thousand years’ reign 
of Christ and the saints denotes a glorious epoch of purity, 
peace, holiness and enjoyment. But the nature of man is 
not then changed. He is as capable of sin as the preceding 
generations. “And at length comes a time of declension. 
Satan again goes abroad and deceives mankind. The 
earth is filled with wicked men. Gog and Magog go up on 
the breadth of the earth and compass the camp of the 
saints. And here, in this evil generation which comes 
upon the stage of the world, at the close of the millennium, 
we may, perhaps, find the second resurrection ; the moral 
resurrection of the unrighteous. A wicked generation is 
the revival of the unholy men of preceding ages. St. John 
— we may properly call him saint, whether he were the 
apostle or not — calls them “ souls,” and “ the dead ;” but 
he does not declare these souls to have been embodied, 
nor these dead to have been revivified. 

One theological feature of the Apocalypse deserves a 
brief notice. ‘The author certainly was a Theist, not a 
Trinitarian. ‘There is but One who sits upon the throne 
in heaven. And this One is not the “ Lamb; the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the Word of God.” Though the 
Lamb is worshipped — praised and honored — yet he is 
never placed on the throne. Of course, he was not 
regarded as the only and true God. 

The book, whether written by an Elder or an Apostle, 
is entitled to high regard. It could not have been the 
work of an old man. In the Epistles of John the marks of 
age are prominent; but in the Apocalypse appear all the 
vigor and sprightliness of a mature and undecayed mind. 
Homer could not have composed the Iliad ; nor the author 
of it the book of Job; nor Milton the Paradise Lost; nor 
Bunyan the Pilgrim’s Progress; in the decline of their 
lives. These, with the author of the Apocalypse, were 
kindred spirits. The inspirations of God were upon them. 

S. F, 
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Art VIL.—MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR.* 


Tue Memoir of William Taylor would furnish materials 
for a much more extended notice than we can here give it. 
He was the first, says his biographer, to lay open to the 
British public the “ vast stores of German literature,’ and 
he first infused into English periodical criticism “that new 
spirit which has rendered it the guide of intellect and the 
ruler of opinion.” He was a most prolific contributor, 
certainly, to the periodical press; the articles, consisting of 
original papers and translations, furnished by him to the 
Magazines and Reviews, in the space of thirty-one years, 
being estimated at more than 1750. He was long an inti- 
mate friend and correspondent of Robert Southey, many 
of whose letters, entirely familiar and confidential, and 
written in his best days, are given in the volumes before 
us. Southey says that he had known “very few who 
equalled him in talents.’ He had some singularities of 
style, attributable to his early German reading, which the 
frequent remonstrances of his friends could never induce 
him to correct, which were a bar to the popularity of his 
writings ; yet the extent of his researches, his varied learn- 
ing, his freshness and vigor of thought, and the independ- 
ence and originality of his criticism, if they did not secure 
for him a brilliant reputation with the many, drew the 
attention, at least, of the thoughtful and discriminating. 


*T can still,” says Sir James Mackintosh, writing from Bom- 
bay, “‘trace William Taylor by his Armenian dress, gliding 
through the crowd, in Annual Reviews, Monthly Magazines, 
Atheneums, &c., rousing the stupid public by paradox, or cor- 
recting it by useful and seasonable truth. It is true that he does 
not speak the Armenian, or any other language but the Taylo- 
rian; but I am so fond of his vigor and originality, that for his 
sake I have studied and learned his language. As the Hebrew 
is studied for one book, so is the Taylorian by me for one 
author.” — vol. i. p. 575. 





* A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor of 
Norwich, Author of ‘ English Synonyms Discriminated ;’ ‘An Historic 
Survey of German Poetry,’ etc. etc., containing his Correspondence of 
many years with the late Robert Southey Esq., and Original Letters from 
Sir Walter Scott, and other eminent Literary Men. Compiled and Edited 
by J. W. Rozpserps, F. G. S., of Norwich. London: 1843. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 523 and 576. 
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For many years before the grave closed over his remains, 
however, he was gradually falling away from the notice of 
the public, and his recent death produced no sensation in 
the literary circles. His life furnishes some lessons, which, 
had we time to enforce them, might be useful, especially to 
young aspirants for literary distinction. From want of a 
due concentration of his powers, from some mental idiosyn- 
cracy, or from other causes, he threw away the best prizes 
of fame, when apparently within his reach, and failed of 
conferring on society the full benefit of his eminent gifts 
and acquirements. 

William Taylor was born at Norwich, the seventh of 
November, 1765. His father, a member of the Unitarian 
congregation in that place, was an opulent merchant 
and William, being an only child, was brought up with 
great care and tenderness. Being destined to become a 
partner with his father in a business which led to much 
foreign correspondence, the house being engaged chiefly in 
the export trade, he was early taught French and other 
languages he might have occasion to use. One of his 
instructers was Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, with whom he 
studied the “dead languages,” receiving lessons in English 
composition from Mrs. Barbauld, whom in after years he 
was wont to call the ‘‘ mother of his mind.” In 1779, and 
before he was fourteen, in company with an agent of his 
father, he visited the Continent, and passed some time in 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands, ‘in part with a view to 
perfect himself in the languages of the countries, and in 
part to be initiated in those commercial mysteries which 
were intended to be the occupation of his life.’ After an 
absence of about a year and a half he returned, but soon 
after made a second visit, during which he devoted himself 
especially to a study of the German language and literature. 
He returned at the age of seventeen full of enthusiasm for 
German studies. His literary tastes and habits, however, 
left him no peculiar relish for the occupations of the count- 
ing room, and though his attendance at it was regular for 
a time, its duties become daily more irksome to him. 
Norwich and its vicinity were at that period the residence 
of several individuals of no little note in the literary world. 
These were often guests at his father’s table ; the pleasures 
of conviviality were heightened by the refinements of liter- 
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ature ; societies were formed for the discussion of political, 
speculative, and miscellaneous questions ; his love of books 
increased, and the result was a thorough alienation of his 
mind from pursuits of which he had never been fond, and 
the father despairing of ever being able to make him an 
active mercantile man, finally yielded to his wishes, and 
relinquishing the business concern to a partner they retir- 
ed from trade. 

The family was amply provided with property, and from 
that time William, who lived under the paternal roof, 
unmarried, devoted himself exclusively to literature and the 
enjoyments of the social circle. At liberty to follow his 
inclinations, and valuing his Attic repasts, at which were 
often assembled men of eminence, foreigners as well as 
natives, he yet wanted those motives to systematic exertion 
without which the mind rarely brings forth its best fruits, 
He was, however, not idle. He performed an immense 
amount of literary labor, though little of it was of a kind to 
procure any immediate distinction beyond the circle of his 
friends, and still less to tell with posterity. Like the coral 
insect, he often labored unseen, and did not always work 
himself up into the light of day. Most of his writings lie 
buried beneath the rubbish of reviews where they will 
forever remain concealed from all eyes but those of the 
antiquary. There are portions of them one would not wish 
to see disinterred, yet some of them contain a vein of rich 
ore well worth the exploring. 

In 1790 he wrote his translation of Biirger’s celebrated 
ballad of “Lenore,” and this “inspired” Walter Scott. 
The anecdote is told both by Mrs. Barbauld and by Miss 
Aikin, both of whom heard Scott relate it. Mrs. Barbauld 
had taken the translation to Edinburgh, some years before 
it was published, and read it to Dugald Stewart. “He,” 
said Scott, “ repeated all he could remember of it to me ; 
and this was what made me a poet. I had several times 
attempted the more regular kinds of poetry without success, 
but here was something that I thought I could do. When, 
four years after, Scott published his own version of the 
ballad, he acknowledges to Taylor, that he had committed 
a slight “theft” from him. A large portion of Mr. Taylor’s 
time and thoughts were henceforth given to German liter- 
ature, of which he continued for many years to furnish the 
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public with specimens and critical notices in the reviews, 
but the limits we have prescribed to ourselves will not per- 
mit us to follow him into this broad field. 

In 1793, by the persuasion of his friend Dr. Enfield, Mr. 
Taylor began his contributions to the Monthly Review, one 
of the leading Journals of the day, then under the editorial 
care of Dr. Griffiths, We have already mentioned the 
number of his contributions to this and other reviews, 
which included the Critical and the Annual, the Monthly 
Magazine commenced by Dr. Aikin in 1796, and the Athe- 
neum. A large proportion of the more important publi- 
cations noticed in these journals, during the time he was 
connected with them, were committed to him for review. 
Hazlitt says that “the style of philosophical criticism, 
which has been the boast of the Edinburgh Review, was 
first introduced into the Monthly about the year 1796 by 
William Taylor.” 

In 1798 commenced his acquaintance with Robert 
Southey, who was then first rising into fame, and whose 
letters, a large number of which are here given, and 
some of them from originals furnished by himself, form 
one of the most attractive portions of the Memoir. In them 
he mentions the literary projects he from time to time 
formed, states the progress of his works, invites criticism, 
and communicates a variety of opinions on poets and 
poetry, reviews and reviewing, and a multitude of other 
subjects, full of interest as connected with the literary his- 
tory of his day. ‘aylor’s portion of the correspondence 
shows the abundance of his resources, and the variety of 
his reading, the liveliness of his imagination, and his acute- 
ness of critical analysis. ‘They submit their performances 
to each other for free and unreserved criticism, and the 
lauriate not unfrequently profited by his friends comments. 

In a letter to Southey, Taylor, after alluding to a report 
of his declining health, and his apprehension of an “ ossifi- 
cation of the heart, » rallies him on what he calls his “ mi- 
mosa-sensibility, which agonises in so slight a blast; an 
imagination excessively accustomed to summon up trains 
of melancholy ideas, and marshal funeral processions; a 
mind too fond by half, for its own comfort, of sighs and 
sadness, of pathetic emotions and heart-rending woe.” 
Southey in reply, among other things, speaks of the profes- 
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sion of law, of which he then, it seems, thought : but he 
expresses a fear that the state of his health would “ dis- 
qualify him for London and a lawyer’s office.” He adds, 


“‘T shall make the attempt somewhat heartlessly, and discour- 

ed by the prognostics of my medical advisers: if my health 
suffers, | will abandon it at once. At the age of twenty-five 
there is little leisure for writing. The world will be again 
before me, and the prospect sufficiently comfortable. I have no 
wants, and few wishes. Literary exertion is almost as necessary 
to me as meat and drink, and with an undivided attention I 
could do much. Once, indeed, I had a mimosa-sensibility, but 
it has long been rooted out: five years ago I counteracted Rous- 
seau by dieting upon Godwin and Epictetus; they did me some 
good, but time has done more. I have a dislike to all strong 
emotion, and avoid whatever could excite it; a book like ‘ Wer- 
ter’ gives me now unmingled pain. In my own writings you 
may observe that I rather dwell upon what affects than what 
agitates.”—vol. 1. pp. 261, 262. 


The tendency of Southey’s mind is thus, on another 
occasion, alluded to in a letter of ‘Taylor containing a crit- 
icism on some of his earlier productions. 


** Your idylls — have not they a turn too uniformly plaintive 
and melancholy? Must each include a scene of distress—a 
pathetic tale? A weeping willow, waving in a gale of sighs 
over a pond of tears, is a luxurious object two or three times, 
but not a whole alley of weeping willows. Apollo in tears over 
the wounded Hyacinth is a fine subject for the painter, but not 
Argus in tears. Do our rustic manners afford no cheerful sides, 
no pictures of felicity, or graceful merriment? Have we no 
May-days, no harvest-homes, no Christmas-times? Is not 
superstition natural to country-folks, and convenient to the poet ? 
Milton seems to have thought the elfin mythology fitted for the 
eclogue, when he talks of 


‘Young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.’ 


' and describes the stories they told ‘ over the spicy nut-brown 
ale.’—vol. 1. p. 241. 


His own fault of diffuseness, ‘“ wheyishness” Taylor 
calls it, and occasional want of elevation of style, Southey 
acknowledges and partly excuses. That he would have 
been benefited by a manly criticism he was himself fully 
aware. In 1799 he thus writes, 
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‘Perhaps it is the consciousness of a garrulous tendency in 
writing that impels me with such decided and almost exclusive 
choice to narrative poetry. The books of the ‘ Italia Liberata’ 
which I read at Norwich did me more service towards correct- 
ing this fault than any other lesson could have done. In ‘ Ma- 
doc’ I think I have avoided it. Sometimes too it is serviceable, 
wherever there are passages of prominent merit. ‘There should 
be a plain around the pyramids. As a poet, I consider myself 
as out of my apprenticeship and having learnt the command of 
my tools. If I live, I may, and believe I shall, make a good 
workman ; but at present I am only a promising one. It is an 
unfavorable circumstance that my writings are only subjected to 
the criticisms of those persons whose tastes are in a great meas- 
ure formed upon mine, and who are prepared to admire what- 
ever I may write.’”’—vol. i. pp. 303, 304. 


In 1803, he says, 


“Weak eyes still annoy me and keep me idle. I can only 
write poetry, which is hard when prose pleases me better. 
‘Madoc’ is on the anvil for the last time; probably I must pub- 
lish it next winter. With an Odyssey fault of structure it will 
be a good poem: of that I feel most prophetic assurance. I am 
correcting it with merciless vigilance, — shortening and short- 
ening, distiling wine into alcohol.’”’—vol. i. pp. 439, 440. 


Of his deliberate mode of proceeding with this poem, 
and the slowness with which it was elaborated, the follow- 
ing affords some hint. It is from a letter dated the same 
year. 


“1 will endeavor to find leisure from so many employments to 
send you ‘ Madoc’ book by book as it proceeds, that you may 
find faults in time. It is now fourteen years since I fixed upon 
the subject. In 1792 I began to collect materials, in 1794 
began the poem, recommenced it 1797, finished it 1799, and am 
now pulling it down and building a better edifice on the same 
ground.” —vol. i. pp. 446. 


Again, in 1804, he writes, 


“You may have seen ‘ Madoc’ advertised as in the press, 
which is a publisher’s licence, — the use of the present for the 
future tense; in fact it is but half corrected, but I have promis- 
ed it to the printer by Midsummer-day ; and if no illness or 
mischief interrupt me, my promises are like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Your objections to the story, as being 
connected with a particular system, are done away; yet I have 
doubts and misgivings about the poem which I never felt for 
18* 
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‘Thalaba,’ and am convinced that it is no’advantage to work 
upon an old plan, and be years in re-casting and correcting it. 
The old Jeaven will remain: what at first was deemed a beauty 
is weeded out, but it is not so easy to detect the faults of what 
only passed originally for tolerable, and after all there will be a 
patch-work of style; in fact I am more encouraged by the effect 
it produces upon others than by my own consciousness, and 
should therefore be disposed to condemn it, were not Coleridge 
decided and loud in its praise.”’—vol. i. pp. 499. 


** Madoc” was published early in 1805, and then comes 
a correspondence about its merits and the manner in which 
it is to be reviewed. ‘Taylor reviewed it in different jour- 
nals as he did most of Southey’s productions, with a 
friendly hand indeed, yet occasionally pointing out defects 
of plan or style. Some of this correspondence, as well as 
Taylor’s correspondence with Dr. Griffiths on the subject 
of reviewing, is not a little curious, and lets the reader into 
the mysteries of the art as then practised. We wish we 
could give some of Taylor’s epistolary criticisms upon 
“Madoc.” But the following which relates partly to the 
work and partly to reviews of it, is all for which we have 
room. Parts of the extract are amusing enough. Writers 
must like such reviewers, we think. ‘Then what excellent 
counsel is given to Southey about the ‘“ counterplea.” 


“‘] blush to begin a letter to you, as I have been quiet too 
long; but I have been writing to everybody else about you and 
your ‘ Madoc’ these six months. The levelness of manner you 
in fact admit, by pleading guilty to the want of ornamental 
patches: the observation was not solitary. Dr. Sayers confirm- 
ed, if he did not suggest the remark. Euripides makes his 
drunken Hercules ludicrous, and Shakspeare makes Prince 
Henry so: this is pushing inequality of manner to excess. We 
reviewers want splendid passages to bring out, and are accus- 
tomed to have our words taken for the quality of what will not 
be extracted. I felt at a loss for convenient extracts, and would 
have consulted you, had I not drawn up the article for A. Aikin 
in haste, with the hope of saving a year by providing it in time 
for the last Annual. The Monthly Magazine article is an epi- 
tome of the more formal one so transmitted. Suppose you ask 
Arthur to send it down to you; make your own commentaries 
paragraph by paragraph, and transmit the annotated manuscript 
to me for re-transcription. I shall willingly find only agreed 
faults, and willingly bear hard only on what you intend to alter. 
Mere puff produces no effect ; a critique must be abusive enough 
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to pass for sincere. But I am so delighted with ‘ Madoc,’ as to 
wish to assert for it the highest practicable rank. I shall omit 
anything without regret ; I cannot undertake to insert anything, 
but you might, through Mr. May surely, get a counterplea 
inserted in the Monthly Review ; and your friend Wordsworth is 
at hand to write it. He is a critic after vour own heart, not, 
like me, barbarized by German theories 1 into the dislike of Latin, 
French and the derivative English art.”—vol. ii. pp. 90, 91. 












With all his faults of manner, Southey wrote pure Eng- 
lish, and his friend Taylor’s barbarisms of style annoy him 
excessively. In the freedom of his correspondence he 
cannot help occasionally alluding to them. “ And now,” 
says he on one occasion, “I will say what I have long 
thought, that you have ruined your style by Germanisms, 
Latiniems, and Greekisms, that you are sick of a surfeit of 
knowledge.” — “I have read Cowper’s ‘Odyssey’ and 
‘'Trissino’ to cure my poetry of its wheyishness; let me 
prescribe the ‘Vulgar Errors’ of Sir Thomas Browne to you 
for a like remedy. You taught me to write English by 
what you said about Birger’s language and from what I 
felt from your translations, — one of the eras of my intel- 
lectual history ; would that I could now in my turn impress 
you with the same convictions! Crowd your ideas as you 
will, your images can never be too many; give them the 
stamp and autograph of William Taylor, but let us have 
: them in English — plain, perspicuous English — such as 
- mere English readers can understand. Ours is a noble 
E language, a beautiful language.” And so he goes on ina 
strain of advice and remark on the use of “ pure old Eng- 
lish,’ and the sin of treason against one’s “ mother 
tongue,”” —a sin which has been on the increase, rather 
than decrease, we believe, since this was written, and of 
which the present day furnishes, we are sorry to say, 
several flagrant examples. 

Southey, as well as Taylor, wrote largely for the reviews, 
and sometimes for the newspapers. “I am _ reviewing,” 
says he in 1803, “ for Longman, — reviewing for Hamilton, 
— translating ; perhaps about again to versify for the Morn- 
ing Post, — drudge, drudge, drudge.” — “ Coleridge and [| 
must drudge for newspapers from necessity.” Again, 
“you and I,” says he to Taylor, in 1805, “continue to be 
the Gog and Magog of the Annual Review, and a pretty 
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rabble they are who come in our train.” He complains 
occasionally of the manner in which his articles were revis- 
ed by editors, and especially in the Critical, to which how- 
ever he submits with a good grace. 

The names of the writers in a review or journal were 
then studiously concealed from the public, a precaution 
deemed absolutely necessary to secure independence and 
freedom of criticism, and as editors, with the proprie- 
tor or publisher, alone had a special interest in the success 
of the work, and were amenable for its contents, they 
claimed unlimited power to alter both style and sentiment, 
consulting the writer of the article when they could, but 
when distance or want of time prevented, using their best 
judgment as to.changes or omissions. It may be some 
consolation to writers to know that articles sent by such 
men as Taylor, and Southey, were sometimes rejected. 

Coleridge’s ballad of the “ Ancient Mariner,” Southey 
pronounces “the clumsiest attempt at German sublimity” 
he “ever saw.” In 1805 he visited Edinburgh, and saw 
Jeffrey, who had just printed his review of Madoc, in which 
there were some things which could not prove very accept- 
able to the author of the poem. 


‘J met him” says Southey, ‘in good humor, being by God’s 
blessing of a happy temper: having seen him, it were impossi- 
ble to be angry with anything so diminutive. We talked about 
the question of taste on which we are at issue. He is a mere 
child upon that subject: I never met with a man whom it was 
so easy to check-mate.”’—vol. il. pp. 101, 102. 


Taylor says in reply, 


“‘ Jeffrey’s great merit lies in a command of example: what- 
ever he is reviewing, a book or a simile, — whatever he is dis- 
cussing, an episode or an epithet, —he can instantly find up 
every analogous and comparable instance in the whole treasury 
of ages and languages. His taste is book-made, superinduced 
by the theorists and by authority; not the result of feeling, nor 
of that art of appreciation which is acquired by trying experi- 
ments in composition, and afterwards applying to others the 
principles employed in self-approbation or condemnation. To 
be a good critic, a man must have served his apprenticeship to 
art.”—vol. ii. pp. 107, 108. 

“I passed three days,” says Southey, “‘ with Walter Scott, an 
amusing and highly estimable man. You see the whole extent 
of his powers in the ‘ Minstrel’s Lay,’ of which your opinion 
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seems to accord with mine, — a very amusing poem; it excites 
a novel-like interest, but you discover nothing on after perusal. 
Scott bears a great part in the Edinburgh Review, but does not 
review well. He is editing Dryden, — very carelessly ; the 
printer has only one of the late common editions to work from, 
which has never been collated, and is left to make conjectural 
emendations. This , — from Ballantyne himself in his 
printing- -office.”—vol. 11. pp. 104, 105. 

“The Scotch society” says he, “‘ disappointed me, as it needs 
must do a man who loves conversation instead of discussion. Of 
the three faculties of the mind, they seem exclusively to value 
judgment. They have nothing to teach, and a great deal more 
to learn than I should choose to be at the trouble of instructing 
them in.”’—vol. ii: p. 103. 


Most of our readers have heard of Dr. Parr, and the 
name of Sir James Mackintosh is familiar to all. Of the 
two, William Taylor thus speaks. 


“Dr. Parr and Mackintosh have been in Norwich. — They 
are both very dazzling men. One scarcely knows whether to 
admire most the oracular significance and compact rotundity of 
the single sentences of Parr, or the easy flow and glittering ex- 
pansion of the unwearied and unw earying eloquence of Mackin- 
tosh. Parr’s far-darting hyperboles and gorgeous tropes array 
the fragments of his conversation in the gaudiest trim. Mackin- 
tosh’s cohesion of idea and clearness of intellect give to his 
sweeps of discussion a more instructive importance. Parr has 
the manners of a pedant, Mackintosh of a gentleman. Of 
course people in general look up to Parr with awe, and feel 
esteem for him rather than love, while Mackintosh conciliates 
and fascinates. In this feeling I do not coincide with others 
wholly. There is a lovingness of heart about Parr, a suscepti- 
bility of the affections, which would endear him even without 
his Greek. But admiration is, if I mistake not, yet more grat- 
ifying to Mackintosh than attachment ; to personal partialities he 
inclines less. His opinions are sensibly aristocratized since the 
publication of his ‘ Vindicie ;’ but they retain a grandeur of 
outline, and are approaching the manner of the constitutional 
school. Mackintosh’s memory is well stored with fine passages, 
Latin and English, which he repeats, and his taste in poetry 
inclines to metrical philosophy rather than pathos or fancy. 
Milton, Dryden and Pope have alone sufficient good sense to 
please him. Virgil he overrates, I think, and Cicero too. 
Style and again style is the topic of his praise. Careless writing, 
redolent of “mind, is better than all the varnish of composition, 
merely artful. I was surprised to find him agree with the 
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French in thinking Bossuet very eloquent ; and still more so at 
his rating so very high the panegyric mysticism of Bishop Jere- 
my Taylor. There are indeed exquisite, more than platonically 
beauteous passsges, but they are scattered thinly, like the appa- 
ritions of angels in pious story.”—vol. 1. pp. 297, 298. 


In reply, Southey says, 

“You give me a more favorable account of Mackintosh than 
I have been accustomed to receive. Coleridge has seen much 
of him at the Wedgewoods. He describes him as acute in 
argument, more skilful in detecting the logical errors of his 
adversary than in propounding truth himself, — aman accustom- 
ed to the gladiatorship of conversation — a literary fencer, who 
parries better than he thrusts. I suspect that in praising Jeremy 
Taylor and in oeverrating him, he talks after Coleridge, who is a 
heathen in literature and ranks the old bishop among his demi- 
gods. Iam not enough conversant with his writings to judge 
how accurately you appreciate him. The ‘ Holy Living and 
Dying’ everybody knows, and it has splendid parts. His ‘ Duc- 
tor Dubitantium’ I procured just before my departure from 
Bristol, and it lies in my unopened baggage. What Coleridge 
values in these old writers is their structure of paragraph ; where 
sentence is built upon sentence with architectural regularity, 


each resting upon the other, like the geometrical stairs at St. 
Paul’s.”—vol. i. p. 302. 


But we are yielding too far to the temptation to extend 
our extracts, and taking leave of Southey, Coleridge, and 
the rest, we must say what we have to add of William 
Taylor in few words. ‘Taylor was in his prime at the 
beginning of the present century. His writings in 1803-4, 
says his biographer, if collected, would fill, at least, five 
octavo volumes, and indicated “an extent of reading be- 
yond any that we find recorded in the diaries of our most 
indefatigable men of letters.” He rose early, engaged in 
study till noon, when it was his “almost daily practice at 
all seasons to bathe in the river,” after which he invariably 
took a walk, making a circuit of six miles or more, always 
in the same direction, and in a solitary way, choosing a 
particular road, as he said, because being unable to cross 
the river except at a certain point, no “fit of indolence” 
could defraud him of his “allotted term of exercise.” In 
his walk he appeared wholly abstracted, “conversing the 
while most animatedly with himself.” 
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“There was something singular too in his appearance : his 
dress was a complete suit of brown, with silk stockings of the 
same color; in this quaker-like attire, with a full cambric frill 
protruding from his waistcoat, and armed with a most capacious 
umbrella in defiance of the storm, ‘muttering his wayward 
fancies he would rove,’ and fixed the astonished gaze and 
curious attention of the few passengers whom he met.’’—vol. 11. 


pp. 61, 62. 


In 1811 the Taylors sustained a heavy loss of property, 
which made it necessary for them to exchange their richly 
furnished and hospitable mansion in Surry Street for a 
more humble dwelling and an altered style of living. The 
blow was severely felt, and William ‘Taylor lost a portion 
of his summer friends, partly, no doubt, in consequence of 
the change, though the wildness of many of his theologi- 
cal speculations recklessly thrown out upon the public, 
probably helped to interrupt some intimacies. 

In 1813 and 1814 he was employed in preparing for the 
press his volume of “ English Synonyms Discriminated,” 
most of which had already appeared in reviews, and which 
partook of the defects which such an origin would naturally 
involve. It is a work of great merit, however, and the use 
which Crabb, who published his “ English Synonyms” in 
1816, made of it without any specific acknowledgment, 
subjected him to the “serious charge” of literary piracy. 

Mr. Taylor’s powers, however, early began to show 
symptoms of decline. From 1819 to 1823 his supply of 
articles to the reviews grew less frequent, and the impor- 
tunities of editors were daily more earnest and pressing. 
He was engaged in writing the life of his friend Dr. Sayers, 
but the work lagged; he felt a “morbid reluctance to 
application,” and his writings began, at times, to exhibit 
decided marks of languidness, After 1823 he wrote little ; 
a single article contributed by him to the Foreign Quarterly 
in 1827, is described by his biographer as a ‘“‘ tame compo- 
sition,” and his only literary effort after this period was the 
publication (in 1828-1830,) of his “Historic Survey of 
German Poetry” in three octavo volumes. 

These volumes contain the fruit of his German studies. 
The merit of first giving an impulse to these studies in 
England, we suppose, of right belongs to William Taylor, 
as his biographer asserts; and had he accomplished even 
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less towards making the English reader acquainted with 
the history of German intellect, laboring, as he did, ma 
field till then untrodden, he would have been entitled to no 
small commendation. It was not to be expected that he 
should leave nothing to be done by those who should come 
after him. As to the work itself, the ‘ Historic Survey of 
German Poetry,” being made up chiefly from articles from 
reviews, contributed through a series of years, without 
being re-cast, a few connecting links only being occasion- 
ally supplied, it would have been strange, if it had not 
been defective both in plan. and execution. It certainly 
wants unity and completeness, and has great defects and 
redundances. Some names, which hold a high rank in 
German literature, are either entirely omitted, or are only 
briefly alluded to, while the productions of inferior authors 
are given at length, or have a space assigned to them alto- 
gether disproportionate to their worth. The work disap- 
pointed some of Mr. Taylor’s friends, and as his warmest 
admirers are compelled to admit “ does not satisfy the ex- 
pectations which its title awakens.” With all its imper- 
fections, however, it is one of no little utility, especially to 
those commencing the study of German literature, and is in 
various respects entitled to respectful notice. Carlyle, 
whose opinions on many points differ widely from those 
of Taylor, commented upon it with some severity, in his 
way, in the Edinburgh Review for March 1831, in an 
article, “of so mixed a character,” as Taylor’s biographer 
very justly, we think, remarks, “ that it is difficult to divine 
the real object of the writer.” It contains much bitter and 
scornful criticism, mingled, however, with no slight praise. 
It allows that Mr. Taylor, “ in respect of general talent and 
acquirement, takes his place above all our expositors of 
German things ; that his book is greatly the most important 
we yet have on this subject. Here are upwards of four- 
teen hundred solid pages of commentary, narrative and 
translation, submitted to the English reader; numerous 
statements and personages, hitherto unheard of, or vaguely 
heard of, stand here in fixed shape; there is, if no map of 
intellectual Germany, some first attempts at such.” 

From the time of the publication of this work till his 
death, in 1836, Taylor’s life was little more than a “ mel- 
ancholy blank.” Any attempt at a general summary of 
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his character and merits as a writer would be out of place 
in an article so brief and slight as the present. We could 
much easier have prepared a longer article, our great dif- 
ficulty having been to make a selection where there is so 
much we should have been glad to present to our readers. 
Mr. Taylor did not live in vain. He performed, as we 
have seen, an immense amount of literary labor, and with 
habits of less desultory study and pursuit, would have left 
behind him an enduring memorial. His friends, and 
Southey in particular, often urged him to undertake a work 
which should be worthy of his talents and place his fame 
on a permanent basis; and he, from time to time, formed 
projects and indulged visions, but his impatience of system- 
atic and continued effort overcame his resolutions, and 
his reputation, we fear, will prove but transient and shad- 
owy. We wish we could give in conclusion an extract 
from a letter containing reminiscences of him by Miss 
Aikin, written in 1841, and found at the close of the Me- 
moir, but want of room compels us to omit it. A. L 





Art. VIil.—'THE LATE REV. ISAAC ALLEN.* 


We are glad that the sermons, the titles of which are 
given below, have been published. Preached, the one at 
the interment, and the other the Sunday after the decease 
of Mr. Allen, they contain a vivid and faithful picture of 
one whose memory we would not willingly let die. Al- 
though he held no conspicuous place among our clergy, 
yet his fidelity in his sphere and according to his ability. 
his many estimable qualities, his genial and affectionate 
disposition, fresh amid the infirmities of age, drew close the 
ties of friendship, and have left a distinct and agreeable 


* 1. Discourse preached March 21st, 1844, at the Funeral of the lat: 
Rev. Isaac Allen, Senior Pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Bolton. By Ricuarp S. Epes, his Colleague. Worcester. 1844. 8vo. 
pp- 20. 

2. A Discourse occasioned by the death of Rev. Isaac Allen, of Bolton, 
preached at Lancaster, March 24th, 1844. By Eomunp H. Seans, Minis- 
ter of the first Congregational Society in Lancaster. Worcester. 1544. 
Svo. pp. 16. 
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impression on our minds of which we are desirous to make 
a permanent record, Besides, as we contemplate him, 
other venerable forms rise up before us. He was the com- 
panion and friend of Bancroft and Thayer; the last of 
his generation — the sole survivor of that class of venerated 
men, who, thirty years ago, renounced the bondage of 
creeds, stood forth the friends of religious liberty, and 

mainly contributed to establish the principles of an enlight- 
ened and generous religion in the easterly and central parts 
of the County of Worcester. Honored be their memories 
and precious the memorials which they have left. 

Mr. Allen was born in Weston, October 31st, 1771. 
Receiving an injury from a fall when quite a boy, he was 
crippled for the remainder of his life. It was his intention 
to pursue the business of a mechanic, but finding himself 
unable to endure bodily fatigue he relinquished his intend- 
ed occupation, and ata period when many have completed 
their collegiate course, he began to devote himself to study. 
At the age of twenty-one, he entered Harvard College, and 
without patrimony, by a rigid economy, the habit of which 
he always retained, and ‘by employing his vacations in 
teaching grammar schools by day, and singing schools by 
night, he was enabled to struggle through, ma was gradu- 
ated with a reputable standing in the distinguished class of 

1798. He pursued his professional studies with the Rev. 
Dr. Kendal of Weston. In 1803 he began to preach in 
Bolton, and after a few months probation he was ordained 
the minister of that town, March 14, 1804. There he 
passed the remainder of his days in the quiet discharge of 
of his duties. There, for more than forty years, he stood 
before his people as the faithful minister and friend. In all 
that time, though he was never free from pain, his labors 
were never interrupted, except for a single Sabbath, until 
his last sickness. In the autumn of 1843, he was attacked 
with paralysis. After lingering several months with im- 
paired faculties but with unabated cheerfulness, he at last 
sunk under the hand of disease and terminated his ministry 
and his life, March 18, 1844, at the age of seventy-two 
years, 

Though Mr. Allen, as we have said, held no conspicuous 
place among our clergy, yet he was extensively known, and 
he possessed traits which gave him marked individuality, 
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and for which he will be long remembered by those who 
knew him. His character was open as the day, and yet it 
was one that might easily be misunderstood by a casual 
acquaintance. They who saw him but once could not 
mistake some of the leading features of his mind and heart, 
yet they would be liable totally to misapprehend other 
qualities which lay a little more in the shade. He was no 
lover of books; his knowledge was limited, never extend- 
ing beyond a few elementary authors, yet he possessed an 
unusual insight into men, seldom mistaking their motives 
or characters. He was remarkable for his plainness and 
bluntness of speech, yet was so fearful of giving offence, 
that he would remain silent when in the opinion of every 
one else he had better have spoken out. He was gener- 
ous in his disposition, loving to have his friends around 
him, and spreading his table with the profuse hospitality 
of the olden time; yet by his habits of thrift and worldly 
economy he left behind him an estate the amount of which 
astonished even his most intimate friends. He was genial 
in his nature, his eye would twinkle with delight at the 
successful sally, but whenever the conversation approached 
the confines of impropriety, a shade of solemnity would 
steal over his countenance —the conversation would be 
instantly checked. He loved the good opinion and was 
tremblingly alive to the commendations of his acquaintance ; 
yet there was a self-distrust, a depth of humility, that left no 
doubt of his sincerity. He paid little regard to the conven- 
tional forms of society, but was strongly attached to the 
ancient usages and customs of the church. Choosing the 
old paths, with godly simplicity and unaffected earnestness 
he did the work which was appointed him to do; he was 
always welcome in the pulpits of neighboring churches, 
never awakening so much interest as in the latter years of 
his life. 

The most prominent trait in Mr. Allen’s mind was plain, 
practical, common sense. He had no taste for refinements 
and subtleties. He could see no use in theories or princi- 
ples, which had not a direct and palpable bearing upon the 
conduct. The bold speculations of our times drew from 
him many a groan, and the innovations of the day he 
regarded as little less than the ruin of the church. His 
ministry embraced a period of great agitation and change. 
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The New England pulpits were the theatre of hot contro- 
versy and often of bitter recrimination. But he could 
never bring himself to enter into the strife, and it served 
only to strengthen his attachment to a tolerant theology 
and his love of peace. While others contended for the 
faith, teaching men what to believe, he went on in his 
plain homely way teaching them what todo. It may be 
doubted whether he ever preached a controversial sermon. 
On this point, Mr. Sears, who in his excellent sermon has 
very felicitously given the characteristics of his mind and 
preaching, thus expresses himself. 


“‘T presume that those who heard him preach for nearly forty 
years knew little about his theology ; for I think he never elabo- 
rated any opinions except those which touch directly upon 
moral practice. When called upon once, by his brethren in the 
ministry, to give his opinion upon the origin of moral evil, how 
men became sinners and what is the true doctrine of human 
depravity, he replied as usual by an illustration. ‘ A field of 
corn belonging to my neighbor was the other day broken into; 
and while they were debating the question how the intruder 
could have got in, the whole crop was nearly destroyed and eaten 
up. Go home to your people and work faithfully in driving sin 
out of the world, and when that is accomplished, we will ask 
how it came in.’ He did not see, what some of his brethren 
thought they did, that the question how sin came into the world, 
and especially into our own souls, might have an important 
bearing upon its expulsion and affect the whole subject of 
regeneration. His mind, indeed, was of that class whose wisdom, 
or rather prudence is of most value in practical details, and 
which gathers up the results of philosophy into maxims so point- 
ed that they ever cleave to the memory. For this reason, his 
words from the pulpit could not easily be forgotten; he had 
something to say which you could carry away and think about, 
and put down perhaps in a code of proverbial philosophy.”— 
p. 13. 

In addition to his strong good sense, Mr. Allen had 
great goodness of heart. It was this that formed the tie 
which nothing but death severed, between him and his 
people. Having no domestic relations, they constituted 
his own larger household. He was the familiar and wel- 
come friend in all the families of his parishioners. ‘Through 
the long years of his ministry, he had been present and 
taken a part in the formation of most of them, and their 
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whole history of weal and wo was written on the pages of 
his memory. Year by year he had walked side by side 
with the fathers and mothers and could call all the children 
by name. He was acquainted with their worldly condition 
and rejoiced in their worldly prosperity, but seldom would 
he leave them without giving utterance to some maxim, 
and suggesting some well-meant caution which would aid 
them in their spiritual well-being ; and if it were sometimes 
bluntly given, it was kindly meant and kindly received. 
And when the Sabbath came round, in tones of affection, 
and language quaint from its familiarity, and with illustra- 
tions striking through their very homeliness, he would 
repeat his admonitions ; and when, as he often did, he drop- 
ped his notes and gave free utterance to his thoughts, he 
was always impressive and sometimes eloquent. 

So he lived in the midst of his people, bearing them on 
his heart with a father’s affection, until he had reached a 
good old age and the end of a long ministry. ‘The storms 
that passed over and shook our churches, touched lightly 
upon his. His brethren in the ministry who began their 
course with him, had all passed from his side, some by dis- 
mission and some by death. He stood alone in his lot, 
when at length he was stricken down, and was borne to his 
room to linger and to die. But his bodily infirmity and his 
sufferings did not impair his interest in his people, but 
seemed to render more tender the tie which bound them to 
him. He loved to have them about him, and his counte- 
nance would light up and his wonted vivacity would return 
as he perceived them, with affectionate sympathy, crowding 
his sick room and doing honor to “the face of the old 
man.” It was a grateful return for the service of long 
years and for the solicitude, unabated by morbid sickness, 
which he felt for them. They were very near to his heart, 
and it soothed his spirit to be assured that when that heart 
should cease to beat, he should be laid in the midst of them, 
his earlier and his later friends sleeping all around. Asa 
lasting proof of his attachment he bequeathed to them his 
whole estate, as a perpetual fund for the support of the 
ministry, exceeding in amount all that he had ever received 
at their hands for the service of forty years. Nor was he 
forgetful of the more immediate spiritual interests of his 
people. He labored to speak to them from his sick room 
19* 
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and to give them a lesson from his own personal sufferings. 
In the appendix to the feeling and appropriate discourse 
delivered at his funeral, Mr. Edes has preserved a letter 
communicated and read to his church about two months 
before his death. It was written with a trembling hand, 
but it proceeded from a tender, affectionate heart, and is 
marked by his usual simplicity and directness. It con- 
cludes thus. 


‘“* My friends, my own condition may serve to remind you of 
the duty of action while health and strength remain. May what 
I have so often said to you from the pulpit be now indelibly im- 
pressed upon your minds, that the sick bed is no place to fix the 
attention or fasten the thoughts on any subject; and that, ac- 
cordingly, if religious truths and principles have not been 
impressed before, they can hardly yield here their appropriate 
supports and consolations.”’—p. 20. 


The ‘supports and consolations” here alluded to, Mr. 
Allen himself eminently enjoyed. His death formed an 
appropriate close of his faithful life. 


“Our father,” says Mr. Edes, in a passage which will form a 
suitable conclusion of this imperfect notice, ‘‘ died amidst minis- 
trations to his wishes and comfort which could not have been 
surpassed in tenderness and fidelity by an affectionate son or a 
devoted daughter; he died at a mature age, looking backward 
with pleasant memories and forward with cheering anticipations ; 
he died possessed of the sincere affection and respect of the 
people who knew him intimately, and whom he had long served ; 
he died with a loving, benevolent, and pious heart ; — he died a 
Christian ; — so far as we could know, and as far as his humility 
would allow him to confess it—with a pure conscience, void 
certainly of any grave offence either towards God or towards 
man. After a life, in the main, healthful and happy, he died in 
the hope of a blessed immortality, ‘‘ trusting’’ — to use his own 
words — ‘in the mercy of God as made known by Jesus 
Christ.” * * * “In dying, he was released from a body which 
had become a burden to him; from pains and sorrows which 


grievously wore upon his spirit, though he bore them with 


meekness and resignation. He died having been largely helped 
to be made perfect through suffering.””—pp. 4, 5. 


A. H. 
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Art. VIIIl.—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


One of the most striking traits in that order of things 
which is established upon earth by the Creator, is the ex- 
tent to which mankind are dependent one upon another, 
as respects their condition, happiness, and even character 
itself. ‘The mutual influence which we exert in the vari- 
ous relations of life is immeasurable by any finite under- 
standing. ‘The connexions and consistency of this truth 
with the truth of man’s accountableness, form a topic of 
great intricacy and mystery, which does not, however, 
come within the purpose of our present remarks. 

No one will deny that there is the mutual influence 
which has just been mentioned —an influence which even 
determines our existence, and not only gives character 
to our bodily life, but in great measure shapes the condition 
and destiny of our immortal spirits. Even supposing the 
soul of the infant to be at birth immediately transmitted 
by the hand of the Almighty to the earthly tabernacle 
which it is to inhabit for a season, still the characteristics of 
that soul are indisputably found to manifest clear evidence 
of parentage. What we call hereditary traits are as com- 
mon in respect to the nobler, as in respect to the inferior, 
part of the human constitution, 

There is no more important department of that influ- 
ence which is exerted by human beings over each other, 
than the education of the young. Generation after gener- 
ation passes in solemn procession over the slight scaffold- 
ing of earthly life, soon to plunge into the abyss of eternity ; 
and each, before it disappears, should hand the torches of 
truth and duty to the next succeeding rank, not merely 
unextinguished, but trimmed and fed with utmost diligence 
and burning with augmented splendor. Every new gen- 
eration is committed, in a great measure, as mere material 
to the disposal of its predecessor. In its fullest sense, 
human education may perhaps be properly regarded as 
comprehending all the influences, of whatever sort, which 
serve to modify the human character. Books, although 
they are generally considered the chief means of education, 
are in reality less important than many others. We are 
influenced immeasurably by oral maxims and injunctions, 
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and especially by the force of living example. We are 
taught of Gud by the operations of iss Providence, as well 
as by the language of the Bible. How few are accustomed 
to consider the common events of life as helping to consti- 
tute their education! And yet all these events exert more 
or less influence upon the character; they are fraught with 
heavenly lessons of instruction and admonition. All the 
circumstances of our existence co-operate in our education. 
In the words of Cowper ; 


** Hark! ’tis the music of a thousand rills, 

Some through the groves, some down the sloping hills, 
Winding a secret or an open course, 

And all ‘supplied from an Eternal Source.” 


The most convenient mode of classifying the influences 
of education is perhaps that which has reference to the 
compound nature of man, dividing education into three 
branches, — physical, intellectual, and moral ; including un- 
der this last head all religious influences. Without dwell- 
ing on the two former, let us pass at once to the third 
general branch of education, which relates to the heart. 
Whatever pitch of excellence a human being may attain in 
respect to his intellectual and physical characteristics, his 
life will not, on the whole, be a profitable one, to hinmelf 
or to others, if he have a bad heart. Indeed the hurtful 
influence of a bad heart is likely to be enhanced just in 
proportion to the degree of physical and intellectual culture 
with which it is associated. The disposition to useful or 
harmful action depends very much upon the training which 
the moral powers have undergone. The human being is 
capable of discerning the relations which he sustains to 
his Maker and to his fellow-creatures and of feeling the 
responsibilities which rest upon him; and this capacity of 
discernment and feeling may be indefinitely improved by a 
wise management of influences. The earlier this course of 
improvement can be commenced, the better. Childhood 
is the fittest season for religious education. There are 
some indeed who think differently ; who say, for instance, 
that the Bible should be wholly kept from the hands of 
children, in order that they may study it more impartially 
when they grow up. Their minds, it is said, are so imma- 
ture as not to be capable of deciding aright what is true 
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and what is false, and hence it is wrong to instil into those 
minds what may be only injurious prejudices. Such rea- 
soning, one would think, bears too much resemblance to 
that which is employed to defend the exclusion of the 
Bible from the hands of even the adult laity, to be regard- 
ed without distrust by any genuine Protestant. 

The principle of this objection to early religious instruc- 
tion is palpably absurd. It would require us to omit all 
instruction of the young; for, in this point of view, the 
case is just the same respecting all subjects of education 
as respecting religion. Why not refrain from teaching 
children geography, for example, lest the books or lessons 
which we use should communicate wrong views of the 
science, such as the weak intellect of childhood could not 
repudiate. Do you say, the principles of geography are 
more generally agreed upon than the doctrines of the 
Bible? But general agreement by no means certifies the 
truth of principles; for the greater part of mankind have 
been agreed in principles which are now ascertained to 
have been false. This objection overlooks the fact that 
children must be trained in some way or other ; if not in 
the way they should go, necessarily in some way they 
should not go. The only question is, shall we use our 
highest wisdom as to their education, or leave it to be 
wholly a random thing? Reasoning of the sort we are 
considering would prohibit us from educating children con- 
cerning any of the duties of common life, lest they should 
form habits subversive of candor and correct judgment. 
Why should we bring up children to be, as we think, good 
citizens ? or to practice habits of industry in any one of the 
callings of life? Perhaps when they grow up they will 
think we taught them wrongly ; or at any rate perhaps they 
would have thought so if we had not biased their minds 
by education. 

From the constitution of our nature and the arrange- 
ments of Providence, it is impossible that the human soul 
should remain a_ blank till it becomes mature. It cannot 
reach maturity, save through the discipline of culture, 
either designed, or what we call accidental. It cannot 
remain in any fixed condition. It has a tendency to 
expansion and development, like the tendency to growth in 
a tree. The longer discreet culture is delayed, the harder 
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it will be to effect desirable results. How should we think 
of a farmer, who, instead of training his tree in what he 
judged to be the best direction, should avow that he pre- 
ferred to wait till it became large and vigorous through the 
lapse of years and could take a more firm and decided 
bent? The truth is, the soul of a young child may prop- 
erly be likened to a prolific patch of earth. If we do not 
employ its energies, through our own care, in the produc- 
tion of wheat, or of some other valuable grain, it will bring 
forth a rank growth of useless and noxious weeds. The 
question whether weeds or grain shall be the product 
depends upon our management of the soil, in the case of 
the human heart almost or quite as much as in the literal 
cultivation of the earth. The constitution of the child’s 
nature, his circumstances, his actions, (for he must act in 
some way or other,) would create habits without our help ; 
and if those habits were evil ones, better that he had never 
been born, or had been exposed in infancy to certain death. 
Were it possible to keep him aloof from every good influ- 
ence, he would necessarily become corrupt and hardened, 
being alienated from God and spurning all that is lovely 
and desirable in life. The worst we can do respecting our 
children is to leave them to themselves in such a world as 
this. We are to do the best we can and trust the event 
with God. It is important, indeed, (and this point has 
not received, by any means, the attention which it de- 
serves,) that along with the inculcation of particular senti- 
ments and practices which we believe to be correct, we 
should seek to cultivate, even in the youthful soul, a spirit 
of candor, a perfect readiness to be convinced of error by 
sound reasoning. But unless it is wrong to instruct chil- 
dren in any principles whatsoever, save that of utter indif- 
ference to all, it is not wrong to instruct them in religion. 
Why not demand that the man in mature life should delay 
forming religious principles till old age, on the ground that 
as years roll on he will become more and more capable of 
impartial and correct judgment? Is it said, the situation 
of manhood imperatively requires the application of reli- 
gious principle? And can it be meant that religious prin- 
ciple is not needed by the child? Are the fear of God 
and obedience to his commandments of no importance in 
the early relations of life? It is true the duties of man- 
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hood are more weighty than those of childhood ; and so, 
too, the duties of middle age are usually more weighty 
than those of early manhood. But is this any reason for 
postponing the culture of principle? By no means. Other 
things being the same, the sooner intelligible truths are 
instilled respecting religion or any other subje ct, the better. 

The young need the influence of religion for the promo- 
tion of their own present happiness. Probably this fact is 
not in general enough regarded. When we think of reli- 
gious instruction for children, we are perhaps too apt to 
refer its beneficial effect altogether to the future. But it is 
to be considered, that the more we can subject even a child 
to religious impressions and convictions and motives, the 
better it is for its own present well-being. Whatever the 
young can comprehend in respect to religion may be useful 
to them on their small scale of life, just as what is com- 
prehended and practised by the adult is useful to him on 
his larger scale. Children may be made partakers with 
adults in that “peace that passeth all understanding,” 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 

Besides, children have a vast influence over the welfare 
of those around them. The happiness of their social inter- 
course with each other depends mainly on their mutual 
dispositions. ‘The character of one child helps to mould 
the character of another. The conduct and qualities of 
children affect, to a very serious extent, the happiness of 
their parents and that of all nearly connected with them; 
and while a wise son will make the heart of his father to 
rejoice, an undutiful son may bring down his gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. The more even the youngest 
children regulate their little lives by Christian principle, 
imitating their Lord and Saviour, whose: character they 
may be Tmade in a measure to understand, to revere, and to 
love, at a very early age, the more useful and amiable will 
they become to those about them —the more dutiful and 
affectionate towards their parents, the more kind and gen- 
tle and self-denying towards their brothers and sisters, and 
school-fellows and playmates, the more faithful and exem- 
plary as respects all the relations which they sustain, 
whether in their own family at home, or in the school or 
the street, or any social companionship abroad. The longer 
the principles of Christian piety are withheld, the longer 
is the human being denied access to those fountains 
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which alone send forth waters wholly sweet. Childhood 
has its responsibilities, its adversities even ; nor, in the view 
of the child, are these responsibilities or adversities of a 
trifling nature, however they may seem to us. These little 
burdens, to them not little, demand patience, resignation, 
courage, faith, hope, charity —in a word all the principles 
which are demanded by mature life and which religion only 
can impart. 

Then, too, in reference to the future, early religious in- 
struction assumes a far more solemn consequence. Ere 
long instead of the fathers will be the children. These 
children are soon to become men and women. ‘They are 
now forming characters for all their future being. The 
importance of religion in all the concerns of mature life 
will be disputed by few. It is not our purpose here to 
attempt a representation of the bearing which religion has 
upon man’s earthly welfare — how it checks and removes 
the calamities induced by vice ; how it promotes industry 
and civilization, and worldly prosperity in general ; how it 
softens the too common asperities of feeling in society ; 
how it communicates an affectionate mutual interest to all 
the intercourse of ‘life ; how it leads each to seek the good 
of all ; how it blesses the domestic circle, making home the 
prototype of heaven, the sanctuary of the soul ; how it 
gives to the individual heart resources of calm enjoyment 
which are beyond the reach of any harmful vicissitudes of 
affairs. ‘These topics would be richly fruitful in remark. 
All, however, may be summed up in the words of Holy 
writ: “Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come.” ‘The consideration which 
is brought to view in the latter clause of this passage is of 
chief consequerice. ‘The truth that this life is a course of 
discipline for another which is eternal, that godliness alone 
hath the promise of the life which is to come, is a truth 
which transcends immeasurably all the concerns of earth. 
Now, according to Scripture and to reason, the happiness 
and usefulness of man’s whole career of existence, here 
and hereafter, depend greatly on the principles formed at 
starting. In our earliest years, again to borrow the words 
of Cowper, 

“The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 


Imbibes and copies what she hears and sées, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue.” 
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Wordsworth says, with some singularity of manner cer- 
tainly, but yet with great truth, pithiness, and beauty, 
“The child is father of the man.” He means, that man- 
hood owes its character in great part to childhood ; that, as 
children are wont to resemble their parents, so the man is 
wont to resemble the boy he once was,—as the forming 
influences of the father serve to determine the qualities of 
his offspring, so the forming influences of childhood deter- 
mine the future man. Youth is very often and very prop- 
erly spoken of as the seed-time of life. The nature of the 
harvest depends on what is then sown: ‘it may chance 
of wheat or of some other grain,” or it may be found that 
‘an enemy hath sown tares,’ or they have sprung up 
spontaneously from neglect of needful culture. To root 
out the tares must be a matter of difficulty ; to bring back 
the soil to its primitive condition of excellence may be im- 
possible. Sometimes, indeed, in those who have reached 
mature life considerable changes of character are brought 
about, though such changes are rare with them. But, at 
all events, “the old gnarled oak” cannot “be twisted as 
easily as the young sapling.” There is, generally speaking, 
no period in life when the mind isso susceptible to religious 
impressions as in early childhood. ‘The purity of religion 
finds a correspondence in the heart of uncorrupted youth, 
such as cannot be found in the bosom which has been sub- 
jected to the influence of maxims, examples and _ practices 
common with the selfish mass of our race. Most of the 
better sentiments of the heart are usually clearer and 
stronger in childhood than in after life. Matured coldness 
comes in process of time to take the place of warm, gushing 
emotion. Before the affections have been worn and hard- 
ened by the rough usage of circumstances, the child can 
be taught with comparative readiness to love his I'ather in 
heaven as he loves his earthly parent. Do we not often 
see the eye of childhood kindle at the story of God’s love 
for man with an interest decidedly purer and deeper than 
could be awakened by it if first heard in mature life ?— an 
interest which we adults, in our rough insensibility, can 
hardly sympathize with, or even appreciate? Childhood is 
the most suitable stock on which to engraft the chief senti- 
ments of genuine piety. 

The maintenance of Sunday schools as a public means 
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of religious instruction, we regard as a fit subject of joy 
and congratulation for all true patriots, philanthropists and 
Christians. No doubt these institutions are yet in their 
infancy. No doubt new light will be shed upon their 
proper principles as time advances. No doubt they will 
hereafter be made to effect much more good than they now 
do. Every thing of this nature must make progress 
towards perfection. But how is it possible to doubt that 
these schools are even at present doing vast good? They 
are to children, in a great measure, what the regular servi- 
ces of public worship are to adults. In them the mind 
receives instruction which fits it ere long to apprehend, 
enjoy, and profit by the ministrations of the pulpit. It 
may well be questioned whether those are right who believe 
it advisable to lower preaching, as far as possible, within 
the reach of the weakest intellect. In an effort after sim- 
plicity, for the sake of the younger hearers, the pulpit has 
often exhibited a feeble, puny style of thought and expres- 
sion, not well calculated, it is to be feared, to benefit either 
child or adult. Milk for babes, it is true, but strong meat, 
when it can be had, for men. Let ministers preach ser- 
mons that stoutly demand. more than a sleepy attention in 
order that they may be understood and appreciated, and 
they may gradually come to receive more than a sleepy 
attention as their reward ; and then let it be left for the 
Sunday schools to train up children for the comprehension 
of such preaching. 

Almost all things now-a-days seem to be tending toa 
superficial character —religion, alas! among the rest. 
There is, or rather would appear to be, a royal road to 
almost every desirable object. Formerly people were con- 
tent to employ painstaking investigation and contemplation 
and effort in regard to business, science, religion. Now 
everything must be short and easy, or we cannot have 
patience with it. ‘The change is not so profitable, as it 
may be agreeable. ‘The good old rule is not apocryphal — 
we can in no way abrogate or evade it — that what is most 
worth having, costs most attention and exertion. The 
present age will learn some lessons on this point from most 
rough experience, if it do not lay them to heart otherwise 
ere long. Thought, even in New England preaching, 
needs rather to acquire more massiveness and compactness, 
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than to be further beaten out into thinness, frittered into 
chips, diluted into pap, rarefied into air. It is wisdom to 
draw the mind up after you, rather than pull it down from 
an elevation it has already reached. 

The great danger in the religious instruction of the 
young is the pursuit of mechanical method. This danger 
of formality attends all the affairs of life, and especially, 
perhaps, all means of instruction. It is a danger of the 
first magnitude. We should not try merely to introduce a 
quantity of knowledge into the mind, but we should try to 
awaken thought. We must kindle the fire within, not 
smother it with fuel. We must take care that all the 
nutriment administered is properly digested. Even chil- 
dren love to think. God has annexed a pleasure to the 
exercise of the mind as well as to that of the body. The 
child takes as real delight in trying its tiny faculties of 
intellect, as it does in moving its tiny hands or feet. The 
mere movement of the mind is a source of gratification, 
just as mere physical activity is to those who are young and 
vigorous. In the search after truth, the impediments we 
encounter often serve only to enhance our interest and 
enjoyment ; just as in the literal chase of hunters after their 
game, the excitement and glee of the occasion depend very 
much on the magnitude of the obstacles which are sur- 
mounted and the difficult nature of the exploits which are 
performed. The conquest of a principle has often bestowed 
a transport as deep as was ever experienced from the most 
brilliant achievements recorded in military annals, In 
teaching the young we ought to secure to them the pleas- 
ure of thinking. We should not try merely to transfer our 
own opinions into their minds. We should cultivate free- 
dom of inquiry and conclusion. We should tell them our 
sentiments, give them our reasons for those sentiments, and 
then allow them, yes, encourage them, to judge for them- 
selves. Else we shall cramp “the youthful mind, as the 
Chinese cramp the feet of their female children. Let us 
not swathe the immortal soul with deadly bandages. 
These cannot befit life and growth, though they may help 
to embalm a mummy, | It is true we are apt to feel a pang, 
when those whom we are seeking to persuade do not assent 
to our representations; but it is usually an ungenerous 
pang, a pang of wounded self-love. We ought to rise 
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above it. We ought to feel that the possession of an inde- 
pendent style of inquiry is a lofty endowment, not to be 
lamented merely because it is exercised in some respects 
adversely to our own views. Let us honor and cherish it 
in all ; for it is the chief means of advance in real knowl- 
edge. 

We should avoid as much as possible those modes of 
instruction which are most apt to produce a mechanical 
spirit and procedure on the part of both the teacher and 
the taught. The freedom of familiar conversation is prefer- 
able to the formality of set lessons. A life-like story in the 
Gospels or the Acts will, of course, usually awaken more 
interest than a doctrinal discussion or trite exhortation. 
We should imitate Christ in this matter. He connected 
the loftiest sentiments with the commonest concerns. He 
availed himself of the fields, the flowers, the trees, the 
habits of animals, the ordinary actions of men, the most 
insignificant occurrence, the merest trifle of any sort, as the 
means of heavenly instruction. 

How immense a question it is, whether the posterity 
of the present generation in this country shall or shall not 
be guided by the principles of Christianity? Our popula- 
tion has doubled hitherto once in about twenty years. At 
this rate of increase the United States will number nearly 
one hundred millions of inhabitants by the close of this 
century; and by the middle of the next, our census will 
have swelled to five hundred millions! Shall the multitu- 
dinous mass of our offspring possess amiableness and excel- 
lence of character? Shall they be fortified against the ills 
of all sorts to which flesh is heir, and especially against the 
temptations which put in peril the highest interests of man? 
Shall they be good citizens, discharging with propriety all 
the duties incumbent upon them in their civil and social 
capacities, becoming faithful, affectionate, exemplary heads 
of families, trusty friends, in every respect burning and 
shining lights? Shall they, i in fine, use the things of this 
world as not abusing them, and become meet for eternal 
bliss? If this be our heart’s desire and prayer for our 
offspring, we must do all we can to cherish, encourage, 
promote, improve the religious instruction of the young ; 
and as we sow, we, our children, our latest posterity, will 
reap, in this life and the life to come. D. F. 
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Art. IX.— DAVID’S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND 
JONATHAN. 





















The paraphrast has introduced in this version the beautiful idea sug- 
gested by many critics, that David, in the phrase, ‘* beauty of Israel,” has 
reference to the literal meaning of the Hebrew word —‘ the gazelle,” 
and compares the death of Jonathan, the young and graceful, on Mount 
Gilboa, to the gazelle, which, when wounded, is said to go up into high 
places to die. The literal rendering would be, ** Thy gazelle, O Israel, is 
slain upon her high places.” 






Tuy beauty bleeds, O Israel ! 
How low the great and mighty lie! 

Alas! thy beautiful gazelle 

Climbs her high places — there to die. 






O not in Gath the tidings tell, 
Nor let the streets of Askelon 

Hear how the brave and mighty fell, — 

Proclaim the glory that is gone! 






How would Philistine maids rejoice, 
How would their boastings fill the sky, 

Yea, the uncircumcised the voice 

Of taunt and triumph lift on high! 











Ye mountain-heights of Gilboa ! 
Let there henceforth be no more dew 

By night, nor showers descend by day, 

Nor fields of offerings wave on you. 


For there the shield of Saul was seen 

A trampled, vile, dishonored thing, 
Of Saul, -— as though he had not been 
Of God anointed prophet-king. 


The blood of captains slain might track 
The bow of Jonathan: and when 
Did once the sword of Saul come back, 
Unfleshed with fat of mighty men ? 
20* 








David’s Lamentation. 





O lovely in their lives and fair 

Were Saul and Jonathan: the grave 
Divides them not — together there 

They slumber, as they fell — the brave ! 


Together flew they to the fray, 
Swifter than eagles in their flight, — 
Swifter than eagles to the prey, 
Stronger than lions in their might. 


Daughters of Judah! weep for Saul, 
Who gave you scarlet, yea, and gold ; 
For him let tears of sorrow fall, 
Whom ye shall never more behold. 


How fallen in the midst of fight, 
Alas, how low the mighty lie! 
O Jonathan, upon thy height 
Of promise fair that thou should’st die ! 


Alas, I am distressed for thee, 
My brother Jonathan! O when 
Such love as thou hast shown to me, 
Shall I on earth behold again ? 


How pleasant hast thou been to me ! 
Thy love was wonderful — divine ; 
The love of woman could not be 
More tender or more true than thine. 


How fallen are the men of might, 
Struck down amidst their places high ! 

Broken in fight and spurned in flight, 

Alas, how low war’s weapons lie ! 
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Art. X.—RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Tue two works of Mr. Rupp and Dr. Baird exhibit 
together a full, and in some respects a minute account of 
the religious history and condition of these United States ; 
or more strictly of the denominations into which they are 
divided. The design of each is distinctly expressed in its 
title-page, and is executed, as might be anticipated, with 
various degrees of ability and accuracy, or the want of 
these essential qualities, according to the gifts and faithful- 
ness of the writers from whose contributions the »y are com- 
piled. ‘The faithful execution of works of this class is 
attended with some peculiar difficulties; from misconcep- 
tion, on the one side, and want of due candor in the state- 
ment of the religious opinions of other denominations 
than our own; and from an over-weening partiality, on the 
other, which each one naturally cherishes for the views he 
has seen fit to adopt, and from the disproportionate impor- 
tance he is led to attach to the interests, history, and influ- 
ence of the sect to which he happens to belong. To both 
these sources of error the plan of the works before us is 
exposed ; and it would be easy to show that the compilers 
have been far from successful in escaping them. Mr. Rupp, 
indeed, remarks in his preface, that ‘“‘ he had made applica- 
tion to many of the most prominent divines and lay mem- 
bers of different denominations, some of whom consented 
to aid his work by writing or procuring the necessary arti- 
cles ;” and “it is presumed that no writer in it can have 
had any motive to wilfully misrepresent the doctrine of the 
denomination of which he is a member.” But he very 
properly adds, “it is admitted that he may have been 





* 1. An Original History of the Religious Denominations at present 
existing in the United States ; containing authentic Accounts of their Rise, 
Progress, Statistics and Doctrines; written expressly for the work by 
eminent Theological Professors, Ministers, and lay Members of the respec- 
tive Denominations. Projected, compiled, and arranged by I. Daniex 
Rupp of Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia. 1844. 8vo. pp. 734. 


2. Religion in America; or an dccount of the Origin, Progress, 
Relations | to the State, and present Condition of the Evangelical Churches 
in the United States ; with notices of the Unevangelical “Denominations. 
By Roserr Barxp, author of *“ L’Union de I’ Eglise avec |’Etat dans la 
Nouvelle Angleterre.” In two Parts. New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 344. 
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influenced by a bias, natural to many, to present ‘ the 
beauties of his own faith’ in glowing colors, and where 
this may appear to have been attempted, it is left to the 
reader to make all due allowance.” Of a part of the forty- 
three denominations, of which his volume of more than 
seven hundred pages presents a history, — embracing, to- 
gether with the well-known and obvious divisions of the 
Church, the Seventh Day Baptists, the Latter Day Saints, 
the Mennonites, the converts to ‘ Millenarianism,” the 
« Omish Church,” and the “ Church of God,” the Schwenk- 
felders, and Second Advent Believers, —some of our 
readers will perhaps have heard for the first time. We 
confess for ourselves that we should have been at some loss 
to answer satisfactorily any inquiries touching, for exam- 
ple, the “ Omish Church” ; of which, or as it seems to be 
sometimes called, the “ Amish Church,” a branch of the 
Mennonites, a brief account is furnished for Mr. Rupp by 
the Rev. Shem Zook of Pennsylvania. 

A narrative is also given of the rise and progress of the 
“Latter Day Saints” by their late leader, Joseph Smith of 
Nauvoo. As the life and ministry of this notorious heresi- 
arch have recently been brought to a close under circum- 
stances suited to affect some changes, for better or for 
worse, in the condition of his converts, some of our readers 
may be interested in the statement which he gives both of 
their probable numbers and of their peculiar faith. If any 
evidence were needed of the waywardness of the human 
mind, or of the readiness with which, amidst good means 
of religious instruction, men will yield themselves to the 
most absurd delusions and to the guidance of an artful 
leader, it may be abundantly furnished in the history of 
this singular sect. Of the thousands and tens of thousands 
who flocked to Nauvoo, blindly submitting to his fanatical 
rule and accepting the Book of Mormon for their law, there 
were not wanting individuals, and even families, who had 
been through their childhood and youth within the institu- 
tions of this city; and for years had been members of 
respectable standing in some of our churches. 


“There are no correct data,” says Joseph Smith, “‘ by which 
the exact number of members composing this now extensive, 
and still extending, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
can be known. Should it be supposed at 150,000, it might still 
be short of the truth. 
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Believing the Bible to say what it means and mean what it 
says ; and guided by revelation according to the ancient order of 
the fathers to whom came what little light we enjoy; and cir- 
cumscribed only by the eternal limits of truth; this church must 
continue the even tenor of her way, and ‘ spread undivided, and 
operate unspent,’ 

We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in his Son Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. — We believe that men will be 
punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s transgression.— 
We believe that through the atonement of Christ all men may 
be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 
—We believe that these ordinances are: Ist, Faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; 2d, Repentance; 3d, Baptism by immersion for 
the remission of sins; 4th, Laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. — We believe that a man must be called of God by 

‘prophecy, and by laying on of hands,’ by those who are in 
authority to preach the Gospel and administer in the ordinances 
thereof. — We believe in the same organization that existed in 
the primitive church, viz. apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, 
evangelists, &c. — We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, &c. —We 
believe the Bible to be the word of God as far as it is translated 
correctly ; we also believe the Book of Mormon to be the word 
of God. — We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does 
now reveal, and we believe that he will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaining to the kingdom of God. — We 
believe in the literal g gathering of Israel, and in the restoration 
of the Ten Tribes. That Zion will be built upon this conti- 
nent. ‘That Christ will reign personally upon the earth, and 
that the earth will be renewed and receive its paradisal glory. 

We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our conscience, and allow ail men the same 
privilege, let them worship how, where, or what they may. 

We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, and 
magistrates ; in obeying, honoring, and sustaining the law. 

We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtu- 
ous, and in doing good to all men; indeed we may say that we 
follow the admonition of Paul; ‘we believe all things: we 
hope all things :’ we have endured many things, and hope to be 
able to endure all things. If there is any thing virtuous, lovely, 
or of good report, or praiseworthy, we seek thereafter.””—pp. 409, 


410. 


To the three last articles of this confession of faith no 
possible objection can be made. Had no others been uni- 
ted with them, we should have been reminded of the beau- 
tiful covenant drawn up by Mr. Higginson, and adopted 
in its earliest days by the First Church in Salem 
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The compilation by Dr. Baird — for such it chiefly is— 
was prepared, as he informs us in his preface, “ for the 
perusal and benefit of Europeans — in answer to innumera- 
ble inquiries addressed to him by distinguished individuals 
of almost all professions and stations in society.” But we 
should rather have inferred from the general character of 
the book, that it was written for the special gratification of 
such as shared with the compiler in a common faith, and 
could understand and apply the phraseology by which its 
doctrines are expressed. It abounds in the use of terms 
of a merely technical theology, such as we should suppose 
would be quite unintelligible to most continental readers. 
What the Duchess de Broglie, for example, for whose edi- 
fication Mr. Baird prepared a small book “on the Origin 
and Progress of Unitarianism in the United States,” would 
be able to comprehend of the revivals of religion, as set 
forth in the peculiar language of those accustomed to rely 
on these periodical movements, we should find it somewhat 
difficult to conjecture. In truth, the sectarian and exclu- 
sive spirit pervading his pages cannot but diminish its 
value with all reflecting and impartial readers. In describ- 
ing the various religious denominations, “their polity and 
discipline, the doctrines peculiar to each, with their history 
and prospects,” he arbitrarily designates them as evangeli- 
cal or unevangelical. Having embraced under the former 
head the Episcopal, Orthodox Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodists of both classes, the United Brethren, and 
Orthodox Quakers, he assembles under the latter class 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, the Christian Connexion, 
Universalists, Swedenborgians, and Tunkers, the Jews, 
Rappists, Shakers, Mormons, etc.; and lastly, “ Atheists, 
Deists, Socialists, and Fourierists:” though as to these last 
he is pleased to observe, “that they can hardly be placed 
with propriety among religious denominations of any 
description ; ”’ while with respect to the others, he remarks, 


“Having thus reviewed, as far as the compass of our work 
will permit, the Evangelical Churches or Denominations in the 
United States of America, we come now to speak of those that 
are considered as unevangelical by Orthodox Protestants; and 
under this head we shall, for convenience’ sake, range all those 
sects that either renounce, or fail faithfully to exhibit, the funda- 
mental and saving truths of the Gospel. Here, however, let us 
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not be misunderstood. When we put Roman Catholics in the 
same category with Unitarians, we would not for a moment be 
supposed as placing them on the same footing. The former, 
doubtless, as a Church, hold those doctrines on which true 
believers in all ages have placed their hopes for eternal life, yet 
these have been so buried amid the rubbish of multiplied human 
traditions and inventions, as to remain hid from the great mass 
of the people. Still, as in their doctrinal formularies they have 
not denied ‘the Lord that bought them,’ however much they 
may have multiplied other ‘saviours,’ they must not be con- 
founded with those who have openly rejected that ‘ sure founda- 
tion which is laid in Zion.’ While, therefore, we must deplore 
‘their holding the truth in unrighteousness,’ and instead of 
presenting through their numerous priesthood the simple and 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, their supplanting these, in 
a great measure, by introducing ‘ another Gospel,’ we would 
not say that an enlightened mind may not find in their church 
the way of life, obstructed though it be by innumerable obstacles. 

Neither would we be thought to put the Unitarians on the 
same footing with the Universalists. The moral influence of 
the preaching of the former, and their standing in society, make 
them far more valuable than the latter as a component part of 
the general population. Nor would we put the Jews, or even 
the more serious part of the Universalists, on the same level with 
‘ Socialists,’ ‘ Shakers,’ and ‘ Mormons,’ 

All that we mean by putting these various bodies in one cate- 
gory is, that they can none of them be associated with the evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches — with churches whose religion is 
the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible —nor, 
indeed, do we suppose that, however much they may dislike 
being all reviewed in one and the same section of this work, 
they would any of them choose to be associated with the Evang- 
elical Protestant communions, or challenge for themselves that 
appellation.”” — pp. 269, 270. 

In Dr. Baird’s account of Unitarianism we notice the 
same misapprehensions both as to its origin and history, 
the same willingness to depreciate the religious character 
of its professors, and the same readiness to predict its 
ruin — “ his wish being always father to the thought” — 
which distinguish most of the writers of his school, when- 
ever they undertake to describe the Unitarian faith. Upon 
many of the subordinate topics, to which he refers, he has 
trusted to very imperfect or erroneous information. Some 
of his statements are totally without authority ; and in reply 
to his predictions of the rapid diminution of its converts, 
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churches, and influence, we have only to refer to the 
authentic statistics of the denomination, as they appear in 
the annual Reports of its various Societies, or in the writ- 
ings of those whose information and candor give them an 
authority to which neither Dr. Baird’s opportunities or the 
prejudiced spirit with which he has sought or used them 
allow him any claim. For what must we think of the im- 
partiality, or even integrity of a writer, who in referring to 
a numerous, and, at least as far as their social relations are 
concerned, a respectable denomination of his fellow-Chris- 
tians, permits himself to use such sweeping clauses as 
these ? — 


“The Unitarians of New England,” — being, as he says, 
“followers of Locke,” ‘‘ very naturally built their belief of 
Christianity wholly on evidence addressed to the senses.” — p. 278. 


Again, after a very questionable account of the origin 
of Unitarianism, strangely mixed up with references to 
the Revival of Religion in New England, and the labors 
of Whitfield and of Edwards, more than a century ago, he 
remarks, 


“The most important characteristic, the fundamental element 
of New England Unitarianism, was now fully developed. A 
party was formed, the members of which condemned and avoided 
all solicitude concerning their own spiritual condition or that of 
others !”? —p. 275. 

Again, 

** As in this party there was to be no strong feeling in respect 
to religion, except a strong unwillingness to be disturbed by 
the ‘censoriousness’ of others, there could of course be no vigor- 
ous opposition to a change in doctrines, no vigilance against 
error. A system of doctrines, too, was wanted, containing 
nothing to alarm the fears or disturb the repose of the members 
of the party.” * * * ‘* Men were suffered to forget that the 
Son and the Spirit have any thing important to do in the work 
of man’s salvation; and then it became easy to overlook their 
existence. In this way the Unitarian party was formed and fur- 
nished with all its essential attributes.” —p. 275. 


Again, —after an offensive aspersion upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in relation to the 
rights of churches, and a reference after a manner custom- 
ary with his sect to the case of the First Church in Dedham, 
which was too decisive against their assumptions ever to be 
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forgiven by the Orthodox, and in the expressions of their 
bitterness against which and the Judges who decided it, 
they totally overlooked the Christian law of respect for 
the powers that be, and incurred the hazard of a just prose- 
cution for libellous abuse — Dr. Baird sees fit still further 
to remark : — 


“After this decision (viz., in the case of the Dedham Church, ) 
the existence of a church as distinct from the parish became 
unimportant among Unitarians.’”’ ‘‘ Their churches, as has been 
shown, were never intended to be bodies from which the unre- 
generate should be excluded. There was, therefore, no longer 
any important end to be answered by their existence. Generally, 
it has not been thought best to disband them; but, in a consid- 
erable number of instances they have been suffered to become 
extinct, and there remains only the parish and the pastor, who 
administers the ordinances indiscriminately to all who desire 
it.” ‘* Church discipline, of course, has fallen into entire dis- 
use.” —p, 277, 


And to add no more, as we might, to these scandalous 
misrepresentations, and serious misstatements of fact, (as 
in the instance of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel,) for which ignorance or absence from the 


scene of his remarks can afford no apology, this writer, 
after making some further distinctions ‘between the 
various unevangelical sects on the one hand and those that 
may be classed together as evangelical denominations on 
the other,’ sums up his conclusions after this wise : — 


“Thus it will be perceived, that the unevangelical sects in the 
United States are mainly composed of persons, who in other 
countries would remain stupidly indifferent to religion, spend- 
ing their Sabbaths in employments or amusements wholly 
secular.”’—p. 288. 


We ask now the attention of the reader to the charges 
here intimated or expressed against the body of Unitarians 
in this land. They “build their faith wholly on evidence 
addressed to the senses:” “they condemn or avoid all 
solicitude concerning their own spiritual condition, or that 
of others:” their churches are not bodies “from which 
the unregenerate should be excluded;” “ church-disci- 
pline, of course, has fallen into entire disuse:” “the 
existence of a church as distinct from the parish became 
unimportant among Unitarians:” and they, in common 
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with Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, Christ-ians and 
others, are for the most part composed of persons, “ who in 
other countries would remain stupidly indifferent to re- 
ligion,” etc. And it is further to be observed, that 
these various classes of Christian believers are included 
under the same general description of the unevangelical 
denominations with Atheists, Deists, Socialists, Fourierists, 
etc. 

And it is thus that this compiler is pleased to designate 
a whole class of Christians, of whom passing by all foreign 
names, illustrious as they are, and omitting multitudes of 
our own, were Mayhew and Chauncey, Clarke and Belknap, 
Eliot and Howard, Lathrop and Eckley, Minot and Parsons, 
Cabot and Bowditch, Thacher and Buckminster, Worcester, 
and Kirkland, and Channing, Freeman and Bancroft, 
Greenwood and Ware; men who have bequeathed to the 
church and to the world the priceless legacy of their works 
and their lives, works enriched with the choice fruits of 
their genius and learning, and lives exhibiting all the 
beauty of holiness and the power of faith; pastors and 
pillars of churches built on a faith not of man but of God, 
and seeking to sustain its discipline not by angry denuncia- 
tions of heretics and castings out of offenders at the serious 
hazard of corrupting the public morals by loathsome exhi- 
bitions of private immorality, but in a meek charity and 
brotherly love ; of churches, which in well known examples 
have restored the simple faith and covenants of the first 
churches of New England,* and within which have been 
nurtured multitudes, who in church and in state, in the 
retired scenes of private and the highest elevation of public 
life, have adorned the Gospel of their profession, — men and y 
women, not a few, who have exhibited the virtues of Chris- 3 
tianity in their lives, and been sustained by its consolations 
and its hopes in their deaths. 

As for the predictions of Dr. Baird, “that the career of 
Unitarianism as a sect or party, is drawing to a close,” we 
would not rob him of any of the satisfaction which his 
= sanguine hopes may afford ; but refer him to the chapter in 

: Mr. Rupp’s collection under the head of “ Unitarian Con- 














* Asin those of the First Church of Salem, already referred to, and 
those of the Second and New-North Churches of Boston. 
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gregationalists,”’ in which the doctrines and the statistics of 
the denomination are briefly but fairly exhibited. We 
must, however, express our regret, that this article, with 
others in that carelessly printed volume, abounds in typo- 
graphical errors for which there is absolutely no apology.* 

But we turn with pleasure to a more satisfactory portion 
of Dr. Baird’s work, which will be found in the view he 
has presented of the first planters of the churches in Amer- 
ica, of the character of the early colonists, and particularly 
of the relations between the church and the civil govern- 
ment, as for more than a century after their organization 
these relations subsisted. Upon these topics he has col- 
lected much interesting information drawn for the most 
part from unexceptionable authorities, which he has well 
condensed, (such as Gov. Bradford’s History of New Eng- 
land, Winthrop’s Journal, Winslow’s Narrative, Holmes’s 
American Annals, and some of the best histories of the 
separate States,) and from which the European reader, 
relieved from the peculiar phraseology deforming other 
parts of the work, can trace for himself the origin and dis- 
tinctive features of the religious institutions of the land. 
With those of New England our readers may be presumed 
to be already familiar. It may be new to some of them 
that in Virginia, under the original charter of James I., it 





* Besides the typographical errors, with which this large volume 
abounds, we might mention the yet more serious deformities in the style 
and phraseology of many of its contributors. From such as Mr. Joseph 
Smith and other unlettered sectarists it would be as unreasonable to look 
for pure English, as for a simple scriptural faith. But among writers in 
this work of higher pretensions we find a strange use of terms and most 
unauthorised liberties with our mother tongue. Indeed the language of 
sectarian theology, more particularly that employed by writers of this 
class to mark the religious affections and experience of converts, is of 
the most exceptionable character; often unintelligible but to the initia- 
ted, and subjecting their histories to contempt. But there is one form of 
speech, which has of late obtained with authors and speakers of this 
description, against which, as it seems to be in growing favor, we take 
opportunity to utter our distinct and earnest protest. We read in Mr. 
Rupp’s book, of things as “dangerous to community,” and others which 
‘community approves: and again, we read that “ convention was 
opened ;”’ or that the subject was presented “ to convention.” This use of 
such collective nouns without the definite article is shockingly illiterate, 
offensive alike to sight and sound; and we are the more concerned to 
“abate this nuisance,’ as our ears have once and again been offended 
with it in the annual meeting of “ the Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers ;’’ who are bound to set a better example of speech 
and writing to “‘ the community.” 
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was specially enjoined, that religion should be established 
according to the doctrines and rites of the Church of Eng- 
land; that in 1619 the Legislative Assembly of that Com- 
monwealth passed laws for the formation of parishes and 
the regular maintenance of an Episcopal clergy ; and that 
during the administration of Sir ‘Thomas Smith a set of 
“laws, divine, moral, and martial,” was enacted, from “ the 
Draconian character’ of which, as Dr. Baird not without 
reason styles them, some idea may be had of “ the notions 
entertained in those times of the ways whereby religion 
might be promoted by the civil power.” 

As a curious evidence of a spirit, which advancing 
knowledge and experience in the art of government has 
happily corrected, we copy Dr. Baird’s account of some of 
these laws. 


** The first of those laws that bears upon religion enjoins on 
the officers of the colony, of every description, to have a care 
that ‘the Almightie God bee duly and daily served,’ that the 
people ‘ heare sermons,’ that they themselves set a good example 
therein, and that they punish such as shall be often and wilfully 
absent, ‘ according to martial law in the case provided.’ 

The second law forbids, upon pain of death, speaking against 
the sacred ‘l'rinity, or any Person of the same, or against the 
known articles of the Christian Faith. 

The third law forbids blasphemy of God’s holy name, upon 
pain of death; and the use of all unlawful oaths, upon severe 
punishment for the first offence, the boring of the tongue with a 
bodkin for the second, and death for the third. 

The fourth law forbids speaking disrespectfully of the Word 
of God, upon pain of death, as well as the treating of ministers 
of the Gospel with disrespect ; and enjoins the ‘ holding of them 
in all reverent regard and dutiful entreatie,’ under penalty of 
being whipped three times, and of ‘asking forgiveness in the 
assembly of the congregation three severall Saboth daies.’ 

The fifth law enjoins upon all to attend morning and evening, 
every week-day, in the church for service, at the tolling of the 
bell, upon pain of losing their daily allowance for the first omis- 
sion, to be whipped for the second, and sent to the galleys for six 
months for the third. It also forbids all violation of the Sabbath 
by gaming, and commands the people to prepare themselves by 
private prayer for the proper attendance upon the public wor- 
ship, forenoon and afternoon, upon pain of losing their week’s 
allowance for the first omission, the same and a whipping for 
the second, and death for the third. 
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The sixth enjoins upon every minister within the colony to 
preach every Sabbath morning, and catechise in the afternoon ; 
to have a service morning and evening every day, and preach on 
Wednesday ; ‘to chuse unto him foure of the most religious and 
better disposed’ to maintain a sort of spiritual police, and to see 
that the church be kept in a good and decent state, and that he 
keep a register of births, deaths, baptisms, &c., ‘upon the bur- 
then of a neglectfull conscience, and upon paine of losing their 
entertainment.’ 

The seventh law commands ‘ all who were then in the colony, 
or who shall thenceforth arrive, to repair to the minister, that he 
may know, by conference had, their religious knowledge ; and if 
any be deficient, they are enjoined to go to him, at times which 
he shall appoint, to receive farther instruction, which, if they 
refuse to do, the governor, upon representation of the fact, shall 
order the delinquent to be whipped once for the first omission, 
twice for the second, and every day till acknowledgment be 
made and forgiveness asked for the third; and also commands 
every man to answer, when catechised respecting his faith and 
knowledge upon the Sabbath, upon pain of the same peril.” — 
pp. 88, 89. 

Such were among the laws designed for the promotion 
of religion. ‘They were from the first a dead letter and 
could not be executed. But nearly a century afterwards 
an attempt was made to force an Episcopal Establishment 
upon the people of North Carolina, although that State was 
divided into various religious denominations, of whom were 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and many others. Yet by the 
zealous advocates for the English Church of that day, all 
these, being Dissenters, were charitably classed “as Quakers, 
Atheists, Deists and other evil disposed persons.” Nor 
was the intolerance a matter of names alone. Severe laws 
were passed to prevent the infection of dissent from spread- 
ing through the country. Some of the most exceptionable 
measures of the English hierarchy were adopted in Vir- 
ginia, and especially within the State of New York; of 
which, though the statutes have long since ceased, the spirit 
in no questionable forms has been preserved to the present 
day. We need but refer to the transactions of the late 
Episcopal Convention in New York, and to the controversy 
of which they were the occasion, for evidence of this. 
Rarely has the spirit of Arch-Bishop Laud or the arrogance 
of an hierarchy, — which builds itself upon the fable of an 
Apostolical succession, and with an impotence that 
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strangely contrasts with the presumption, assumes to itself, 
in this country of universal toleration, the title of « The 
Church,” unchurching all others, — been more boldly 
exhibited. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Dr. Baird 
adverts to the misconceptions and prejudices prevalent in 
Great Britain, as well as other parts of Europe, in regard to 
the institutions, character, and condition of the United 
States. His long residence abroad has furnished large 
opportunities of knowing the nature and extent of such 
prejudices, and he well exposes their strangeness and 
injustice, Because a single State of the many of the Union 
has been for a season faithless to its engagements; and 
because at distant intervals an example occurs of popular 
commotion ; and because religion is left, where experience 
amply proves that it is best it should be left, to the volun- 
tary support of the people, —the government showing its 
equal favor to all by refusing to establish any, — there are 
multitudes in Europe, who, deceived by superficial and con- 
ceited tourists, whose chief knowledge of the country in 
examples not a few is picked up in iis hotels, and perhaps 
less reputable abodes, are led to suppose that the whole 
nation is dishonest; that the whole country is a scene of 
anarchy, and that religion has no permanent authority with 
the people. Undeniably, amidst great privileges and 
exemptions, the American nation has great sins to lament, 
and great dangers to fear. But it will “be time for Europe 
to condemn us, when it has learnt to understand better our 
state: and specially will it be time for England to reproach 
these United States for peculiar sins, when it has reformed 
its own; when it has taken the yoke, more terrible than 
slavery, from the necks of a starving and besotted popula- 
tion, dragging out their wretched existence amidst want 
and profligacy i in their most appalling forms within their 
factories and collieries; when it has redressed the wrongs 
of oppressed and suffering Ireland; and purged its high 
places, its court and its palaces, its priests and its nobles, of 
their presumptuous transgressions. We honor Great Britain 
for her illustrious history, for her munificent charities, for the 
great and glorious things she has done for the Gospel and 
for mankind. But when — being tempted by her inhereft 
love of domination —she assumes to be the reprover of 
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nations, we are compelled to remind her, that the preacher 
of righteousness to others must first teach it to himself. 
Perhaps the most obvious reflection suggested by the 
works before us, will be that of the vast diversity of reli- 
gious doctrine and speculation, as exhibited in the various 
creeds of the sects, whose history they present ; and thence 
of the obstacles to the reflecting mind in the attainment of 
the truth. Amidst these multitudes of sects and opposi- 
tions of faith, each claiming for itself the possession of the 
truth, where, it may be asked, shall the humble and anxious 
inquirer find rest? The answer is, in the truth as it is in 
Jesus: in the faith, that standeth not in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. Amidst the unauthorised 
speculations and the countless sects, which at different 
periods have divided the Church, the refuge of the sincere 
disciple is in “the law of his Lord, and in that law he 
meditates day and night.” He can look away from the 
subtle theories and the vain dogmas, by which inventive 
minds and ambitious hearts and lordly Councils have from 
time to time sought dominion over faith, to “ the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God.” And in believing in God and 
believing in Christ, in the hope of heaven as his home, 
and of an immortal life as his inheritance, he finds all his 
salvation and all his trust. Alike amidst the divisions of 
Christians and the adversities of his lot, he knows in whom 
he believes; and can commit the keeping of his soul and 
the interests of the Church unto God as to a faithful 
Creator. F. P. 
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Arr. XI.— PRIMEVAL WORDS — ORPHIC. 


[From Goethe.] 









I nave endeavored, in the following five stanzas, to 
compress and present with poetic compendiousness what of 
ancient and modern Orphic doctrine has been handed 
down. These few strophes contain much that is signifi- 
cant, exhibited in a connexion which, well understood, 

if will facilitate to the mind the most important considera- 

: tions. 
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A4aiwov, Demon. 


As, on that day which launched thee into being, 
The sun related stood to every planet, 

Thy life commenced : and, with that doom agreeing, 
Obeys till now the impulse which began it. 

Such must thou be — thyself thy fate decreeing. 
Thus did the Sibyl say — the Prophet sang it ; 

Nor time nor force that inwrought type can sever, 

Which, through thy life, unfolds itself forever. 


The connexion between the title and the strophe itself 
requires explanation. Demon denotes here, the necessary, 
determinate individuality of each person — unconditionally 
expressed at his birth ; — the characteristics by which each 
individual is distinguished from every other individual, 
however great the similarity between them. This determi- 
nation was ascribed to sidereal influences. And the infi- 
nitely various movements of the heavenly bodies, and their 
connexions with each other and with the earth, might well 
be put in apposition with the manifold conditions of human 
births. Thence the future destiny of the individual was 
supposed to proceed. And, granting the first supposition, 
it must be confessed that native force and idiosyncrasy, 
more than anything else, determine the destiny of man. 

Therefore this stanza expresses, with reiterated affirma- 
tion, the unchangeableness of the individual. As a finite 
creation it may be destroyed, however determinate, but as 
long as its kernel holds together, it cannot be shivered or 
crumbled, through many generations. 

This fixed, firm nature, which can only be developed 
through itself, comes, it is true, into manifold relations by 
which its first and original character is hampered in its 
working and restrained in its tendencies. And that which 
now comes in, our philosophy calls 


Tézn, CHANCE. 


Yet hath this fixed a moveable enfolded, 

That round us, with us moves, — our path pursuing. 
Not by ourselves alone, by others moulded, 

We learn to do as we see others doing. 
And Fortune rules, now lauded and now scolded. 
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Youth sports with life, its graver cares eschewing. 
Until the fulness of the years invite it, 
The lamp doth wait the flame that shall ignite it. 


It is not accident, however, that one derives his origin 
from this or that nation, race or family. For the nations 
scattered over the earth, with their various ramifications, 
are to be regarded as individuals, and Chance operates only 
where they mingle or cross. We have an important exam- 
ple of the obstinate personality of races, in the Jews. 
European nations transplanted to other parts of the world 
do not lay aside their national character, and in North 
America the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German is 
easily distinguished after the lapse of several centuries, At 
the same time, the influence of 7%zy is observable in cases 
of amalgamation, as the mestizo is known by his clearer 
complexion. In education, unless it is public and national, 
Tézyn maintains her fickle rights. Nurse and dry-nurse, 
father or guardian, teacher or superintendent, as well as the 
earliest environment, playmates, residence in the country 
or the city, —all these affect the individuality of man by 
earlier development, by hastening or retarding. The 
Demon however abides through the whole. And this is 
the genuine nature, — the old Adam, or however it may be 
called, which, as often as it is expelled, returns indomitably 
again. 

In this sense, of a necessarily established individuality, 
there has been ascribed to every man his Demon, who 
occasionally whispers in his ear what he ought to do. 
Thus Socrates chose the hemlock-cup, because it behoved 
him to die. 

Nevertheless 7%yy desists not, but acts especially on the 
young, who, by their inclinations, their plays, their sociality 
and instability are thrown hither and thither, and find 
nowhere abiding-place or satisfaction. Then arises, with 
each growing day, a more serious unrest, a deeper long- 
ing. ‘The coming of a new Divinity is expected. 


"Eoos, Love. 


It comes at length, from highest heaven descending, 
Whither, of old, from chaos void it flew. 
Nearer it comes, its light wings earthward bending, 
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And brow and bosom with spring-gales doth woo, — 
Now seeming to depart, now hither tending. 

Then pleasure grows to pain, so wild, so new ; 
And while, with fickle aims, the many palter, 
The true heart worships at one chosen altar. 


Undex this head we are to understand every imaginable 
tendency, from the most delicate inclination to the most 
raving passion. Here the most individual Demon and the 
seductive 7%z, combine. Man appears to obey only him- 
self — to be swayed by his own will —to indulge his own 
propensity, but still the accidental creeps in — something 
alien, that turns him from his proper course. He thinks to 
catch, and is caught. He thinks to win, and is already lost. 
Here, too, Fortune comes into play. She draws the wan- 
derer into new labyrinths, and there is no end to his errors: 
for the way itself is an error. We are now in danger of 
losing ourselves in the idea, that what appeared to have the 
most individual aim is dissipated ‘and dissolved in the uni- 
versal. Therefore the rapid introduction of the two last 
lines is intended, by a timely hint, to show how one may 
escape all this error, and attain to life-long security instead. 

For now it is seen of what the Demon ts capable. He, 
the self-subsisting, the self-seeking, who, with uncondi- 
tioned willing, laid hold on the world, who was vexed 
when Chance, on this side or on that, came in his path, — 
he feels now that he is not determined and moulded by 
Nature alone. He becomes inwardly conscious that he 
can determine himself, that he can not only forcibly lay 
hold of the object which Destiny has placed before him, but 
can also appropriate it to himself, and, what is more, can 
embrace another being like himself with eternal, indestruc- 
tible affection. 

Scarcely is this step taken, when, by a free determina- 
tion, freedom is renounced. ‘Two souls are to unite in one 
body, two bodies in one soul. And while this harmony is 
thus established, a third is added, to increase the mutual 
and loving obligation. Parent and child again unite in a 
new whole. The mutual satisfaction is great, but greater 
the common necessity. The body which consists of so 
many members becomes sick, agreeably to its earthly desti- 
nation, in some one of its parts, and instead of rejoicing in 
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the whole, it suffers inits members. Nevertheless, the rela- 
tion is found to be both desirable and necessary. Each is 
attracted by its advantages and cheerfully submits to the 
disadvantages, Family is joined to family, race to race. 
A nation is formed. The choice of the individual is found 
to be conducive to the welfare of the whole. It is fixed 
into an irrevocable law. All that loving attachment freely 
yielded, becomes duty —the source of a thousand new 
duties. And, in order that every thing may be made fast 
for time and eternity, State and Church and Custom estab- 
lish rites. All the members, by means of the most binding 
compacts and the greatest publicity, provide that the 
welfare of the whole may not be jeoparded by fickleness or 
caprice. 


’ Avayxn, OBLIGATION. 


And thus it stands, as in the stars we read it, 

Once more. Condition, law, and all our willing 
Is willing only because Heaven decreed it. 

That will prevails, each wilder impulse stilling. 
Each fond caprice, — the idols that mislead it 

The heart renounces, Duty’s law fulfilling. 
With show of freedom, now, the years surround us, 
While straighter limits than before have bound us. 


This stanza needs no further remark. ‘There is no one 
whose experience does not furnish notes enough to such a 
text, no one who does not feel himself painfully oppressed 
by the bare recollection of such states, and many a one 
who is ready to despair in the present endurance of them. 
We pass gladly therefore, to the concluding lines, to which 
every refined mind will take upon itself to furnish the 
moral and religious commentary. 


’Elnic, Hope. 


Straight be the limits Duty’s law enforces, 
Let walls of adamant around us rise ; 
Yet know I one whose flight in triumph courses 
High over all, and time and space defies: 
Hail to thee, Hope! Thy airy being’s sources 
Are sun and mist, —thy path the boundless skies. 
By thee impelled, no age, no zone can bind us, 
Wave but thy wing and eons lie behind us. 


F. K. H. 
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Arr. XII.— LIVERMORE’S COMMENTARY.* 


Mr. Barnes of Philadelphia led the way in the publica- 
tion of popular Commentaries in this country some years 
ago. His “ Notes” on the Gospels have had a very wide cir- 
culation; the seventeenth edition is now before us. After 
him came Professor Ripley of Newton, with Notes in the same 
style, adapted to the views of the Baptists. Mr. Livermore 
followed ; and while we are writing, we understand a Com- 
mentary for the use of the Universalist denomination is on 
the eve of publication. We rejoice at these efforts in 
different denominations of Christians, to diffuse among the 
people some .portion of the results of Scriptural criticism 
hitherto imprisoned in quartos, or barred up in dead 
languages. The fruits of the studies of the profoundest 
and most acute critics are thus placed within the reach of 
common readers. The laborer comes up from his daily 
toil to study the divine word with some of the best helps 
the age affords. He walks in the light which shines around 
the greatest scholars. We welcome all these attempts to 
popularise the results of Biblical criticism. They pour the 
river of the waters of. life into the souls of the people, and 
will protect them from the thousand shallow interpretations 
which mingled ignorance and hypocrisy are circulating 
through the country. 

Mr. Livermore undertook his work under some peculiar 
disadvantages. ‘The subject of a popular Commentary had 
been agitated among our people for some time, and had 
been discussed at the Berry Street Conference more than 
once. Some of the best scholars in the denomination had 
been named as those who should execute the work, but 
no decisive measure was adopted. Under these circum- 
stances it required some boldness on the part of Mr. Liver- 
more, a young man, just from the Theological School, to 
undertake the task. But he did undertake it, — thanks to 





* 1. The Acts of The Apostles; with a Commentary. By Axrer As- 
spott Livermore. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 
330. 

2. The Four Gospels ; with a Commentary. By Axizt Assortr Liv- 
ermore. Vol.I. Matthew. Fourth Edition. 1844. Vol. II. Mark, 
Luke, and John. Second Edition. 1844. 
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his modest courage, — and a thousand hearts this day bless 
him for it. ‘The reception which his work has met with is 
such as must afford him sincere gratification. His labors, 
so far as they have proceeded, we believe, are appreciated 
as they deserve to be. 

These volumes, as he tells us, and as we all know, were 
prepared amidst professional cares and labors which would 
have been sufficient to repel most persons from attempt- 
ing the performance of so arduous a service. Yet it has 
been well executed. ‘The comments on the text are adapt- 
ed to the class of minds for which they were designed ; 
and this we consider no small praise. Our Sunday school 
teachers and others had felt the need of something of 
the kind for years. Barnes’s Notes had found their way 
into many of our societies ; we know of the introduction of 
three dozen copies of his Notes on the Gospels into one of 
our parishes, to meet the wants of Sunday school teachers 
aud Bible classes. Mr. Livermore’s Commentary has now 
superseded their use among us. Four editions of the first 
volume have been called for in three years. Our readers 
therefore need no remarks of ours to enable them to form 
a correct judgment of its general merits, and we do not 
propose to enter into any minute or textual criticism. Yet 
the appearance of a new volume invites us to offer a few 
observations upon the character of a work for which we 
acknowledge ourselves under so great obligation to the 
author. 

In determining the value of such a work it is important to 
keep in mind, as before remarked, that it was not written 
for scholars. It is an attempt to communicate to the people 
the results of the scholar’s study. He who takes it up to 
find elaborate discussion of vexed questions, and careful 
examinations of doubtful readings, or an extended quotation 
of different opinions, will be disappointed, and he ought to 
be; for no person should be so ignorant of the differe nee 
betw een a critical and a popular Commentary as to look in 
the latter for any such things. And those who should 
speak slightingly of these pages because they are not 
sprinkled over with learned quotations, and learned lan- 
guages (which means dead languages,) would not, we sup- 
pose, allow the people to slake their thirst at an outlet of 
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the Croton water works because the arches and pillars of 
Harlaem river aqueduct did not overshadow it. 

Nor, again, should one expect in a work like this, to find 
all the ingenious guesses of scholars spread out to confuse 
the mind of the simple-hearted reader. It is not written to 
give the world a view of all the kaleidoskopic changes 
which can be made in the meaning of a passage ; its pur- 
pose is to select from the countless meanings which differ- 
ent Commentators have found, that meaning which is most 
reasonable, and therefore to be preferred. Almost every 
conceivable meaning has been given to every passage in 
the Gospels already, and some which are, to us, actually 
inconceivable. The work of a Commentator for the peo- 
ple is to select rather than conjecture, and a sound judg- 
ment is needed more than a brilliant imagination. Mr. 
Livermore has in this respect, we think, excelled. He has 
not attempted to appear learned; he left his tools in his 
study, he did not take them to ‘his printer. It requires 
some self-denial in a scholar to do this, — so to write after 
having spent months in preparation, that the reader will not 
even think that he is reading the work of a learned man, so 
simply and clearly is every thing expressed. We cannot 
but admire this absence of that learned parade which 
disfigures so many works of this kind. 

Nor yet should the reader expect in a Commentary to 
find his own opinions always sustained, or never opposed. 
Most persons have some favorite opinion which it is very 
unpleasant for them to hear spoken of lightly. And it is 
generally true, that such an opinion is of very little conse- 
quence, and is embraced by but few persons. We have 
not been able to detect any such hobby of an opinion in 
Mr. Livermore’s volumes. We think, that he adopted the 
true rule in adhering, in questions yet under discussion to 
any considerable extent, to the old and generally received 
opinion. Sometimes, indeed, we are inclined to think that 
he may have followed this rule rather too closely. 

We might cite instances of what we should consider 
incorrect exposition, or might select passages which ina 
future edition we should be glad to see that the author had 
submitted to a careful revision. On this account we regret 
that the volumes were in the first instance published from 
stereotype plates, as the opportunity was thus denied for 
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subsequent emendation. But we feel no desire to point 
out imperfections in a work of such general excellence, and 
what we might deem unsound or faulty, others besides the 
author might, under an opposite judgment, wish to retain. 
We should have been glad if more space, and more time 
also, had been given to the Gospel of John. This part of 
the work appears to us to have been executed with too 
much haste. ‘The second volume was carried through the 
press in one year —too short a time for any man to do 
justice to himself on three of the Gospels, and one of them 
that according to John. 

The volume on the Acts, which has been in the hands of 
our readers but a short time, is the best executed part of 
the work. ‘The writer was more at his ease, felt more 
confidence in himself. He has managed the difficult pas- 
sages which occur in the book with good judgment. 
There is in this volume less poetry than in those which 
preceded it, — whether for better or worse different read- 
ers will decide differently. When we first opened the 
volume on Matthew, we were somewhat fearful that the 
poetic had prevailed over the critical But we were 
wrong. It is to be remembered that Mr. Livermore’s 
object was not to give an exposition of the Gospel simply, 
but such an exposition as would attract, and awaken the 
feelings. He did not intend to introduce his readers to a 
“valley of dry bones,” he wished to inspire his criticisms 
with life. 

The style of the Commentary is remarkably neat and 
pure. If at times, in the first volume, it may seem to some 
persons rather ambitious, we are satisfied that more will be 
attracted than repelled by the fault, if it be one. Many 
readers — most common readers —need something rather 
stirring, pointed, strong, to arouse them and get them inter- 
ested. The edges of a sentence may be so pared off, the 
points and corners be so smoothed down, that they will 
rock a common reader to sleep as easily as a cradle. Mr. 
Livermore’s racy, pungent style constitutes a great recom- 
mendation of the work. We have been the better able to 
appreciate the clearness and transparency, the pith and 
freshness, of his style from reading Barnes’s Notes. 
Mr. Barnes writes with but little regard, sometimes, to 
grammar, and less, oftentimes, to the ear and the taste. 
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The Christian spirit which everywhere pervades the 
volumes before us gives them great power. It needed 
uncommon skill to intersperse the critical, the historical, 
and the geographical with appropriate aphorisms and pun- 
gent appeals to the conscience. It was a difficult task to 
attempt to awaken the feelings in the midst of technical 
criticism; yetin this Mr. Livermore has been remark ably 
successful. Nothing has struck us more forcibly in our 
examination than the felicity with which he has mingled 
the critical and hortatory, the explanatory and consolatory. 
We are reminded of a good travelling companion, by whom 
we are pointed to the objects along the road which are 
worthy of our attention, as his susceptible heart is moved 
to unfold the beauties around us. We are surprised to 
find a cool spring under a frowning precipice, a green grass- 
plat between the forbidding rocks. In reading the work 
before us we have often been surprised at an aphorism 
wedged in between dry sentences of criticism, like a colum- 
bine smiling out from the crevice in a rock. And then 
again, after ‘patiently working our way through some expo- 
sition of a contested passage, how delighted ‘have we been 
to come out, — without.any warning of “Practical Obser- 
vations,’ upon a course of remarks as refreshing to the 
soul as a well of water in a weary land. We are pleased 
to observe that Mr. Livermore has united the verses of the 
sacred text into paragraphs. In this respect he has shown 
both good taste and judgment. 

Weare inclined to think that, as a whole, Mr. Livermore 
has assumed in his Commentary that more is known by our 
people of Biblical antiquities and history, than in reality 
they do know. He is not so full in explaining the manners, 
customs, domestic and social life, productions, and geogra- 
phy of Palestine, as we think he should have been. The 
readers for whom his Commentary is designed may be pre- 
sumed not to possess a Bible Dictionary, or any work but 
his own to aid them in understanding the text. Mr. 
Barnes excels in this particular. He leaves no point to be 
examined elsewhere, but feels that he is furnishing all the 
information his readers have. Mr. Ripley has been less 
full than even Mr. Livermore in this particular; he is 
altogether too brief. But he excels Mr. Barnes in the 
liberal spirit in which he writes, not dragging in, without 
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any reference to the proprieties of time and place, the 
“peculiar doctrines” of the Gospel. 

We are happy to find in the volume on the Acts, a map 
of Paul’s travels. We confess that we were disappointed 
at not finding a map of Palestine in the first volume on 
the Gospels. If Mr. Livermore will allow us, we would 
advise him by all means to insert one in the next edition. 
But few of our people have a map of the Holy Land, and 
it is essential to an understanding of the geography of the 
country. 

We like Mr. Livermore’s tone of remarks, when alluding 
to the work of reform which yet remains for the Gospel to 
effect. He makes no kind of compromise with the wicked- 
ness of men, whether the misery which it causes wails at 
our own doors or at the distance of half the globe. He 
writes as feeling that all mankind are brethren, all mem- 
bers of one household of which God is the Father. His 
heart throbs with strong emotion as he contemplates each 
man as his “ brother’s keeper,” as bound to watch over, 
and bless him. His bosom glows as he unfolds one after 
another of those great principles of Christianity which bind 
man to man, and all to God. He has a responsive feeling 
to the great message of the Son which breaks down all the 
petty distinctions of men, and teaches that the highest 
office is serving others, the truest and noblest conquest 
making the greatest sacrifice for their good. 

We may add, that the last volume exhibits a due appre- 
ciation of the peculiar characteristics of the Apostles, as far 
as they come under the author’s observation. As most of 
the book of the Acts is occupied with an account of Paul’s 
labors, he dwells longer on his character than on that of 
any of the other Apostles, and the justice of his observations 
cannot but strike every reader forcibly. We may be 
allowed to quote a single passage as a specimen of Mr. 
Livermore’s style. It occurs in connexion with the close 
of Paul’s speech before King Agrippa, — “ Such as I am 
except these bonds.” 


‘* Never was a happier turn given to the current of remark. 
With refined courtesy, and at the same moment with a pure and 
expansive Christian love, the Apostle lifted up his fettered 
hands, and expressed the beautiful wish of the text. ‘True reli- 


gion is not envious or exclusive ; it only asks that all may taste 
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of the purest joys known to itself. How sublime this burst of 
an earnest and strong-souled nature, forgetting all distinctions 
between the parties—robes and chains —liberty and bondage 
— wealth and poverty —the royal throne and the criminal’s bar 
— and leaping with one bound to the grand conclusion! Every 
enmity, and wrong, and fear is swallowed up in that deep love ; 
and the only prayer is, that all might taste of the same celestial 
blessedness ; but then one dark shade crosses his mind of his 
own woes, and he seriously ard kindly said ‘ except these bonds.’ 
Such was the worthy and exquisite close of this masterpiece of 
Christian eloquence and appeal, which bears so many intrinsic 
proofs that it was the product of the same mind as the glowing 
and affectionate Epistles.” 


The mechanical execution of the volumes which we are 
noticing is excellent. ‘They present to the eye a clear and 
beautiful type. Our readers will rejoice with us at the 
annunciation, that we may expect in due time from the 
same pen a Commentary on the remaining books of the 
New Testament. What has been achieved is a pleasant 
foretaste of what is to come. The author will pardon us 
when we say to him, “Festina lente” — Make haste 
slowly; and our readers will bear with us when we 
admonish them to wait patiently. R. P. S. 





Art. XIL—THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN. 


Amone the most remarkable manifestations of the Chris- 
tian spirit in modern times was the revival of the societies 
of the Moravian Brethren, or, as they choose to be called, 
the Brethren. Although according to traditions current 
among them, the Brethren had existed from almost the 
earliest ages of Christianity, their first appearance in history 
as a distinct organization is in the fifteenth century, when 
the sect arose in Bohemia. For a time they flourished, 
but afterwards through persecution and various other 
causes their churches were gradually scattered, and only a 
few feeble flocks, chiefly in Bohemia and the neighboring 
province of Moravia, maintained their peculiar discipline 
and institutions. Near the commencement of the last 
century these societies, under Count Zinzendorf, were 
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revived and extended, and by frequent emigrations estab- 
lished themselves in several States of Germany, and were 
recognised by the Lutherans as a genuine branch of the 
Protestant Church. By their piety, zeal, and sufferings, they 
commended themselves to the Christian community, and 
by their moral and industrious habits proved useful citizens 
to the various governments under which they lived. 

The peculiarity of the Moravians consists not in doctrine, 
but in discipline, in the internal arrangement and regula- 
tion of their societies. ‘They accepted the original Augus- 
tan Confession, and therefore in Germany no censure could 
be passed upon-them as schismatics. But they pleaded an 
exemption from the operation of the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Lutheran Church, and the right to be governed by their 
own Bishops, of whom they boasted an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the early ages of Christianity. By means of 
certain disciplinary regulations they hoped to secure a 
greater and more uniform growth in the Christian spirit, to 
bring every individual under the frequent notice of his reli- 
gious teachers and guides, to avoid the dangers incident to 
unrestrained intercourse with the world, and to train up 
the whole community in the knowledge of Christian princi- 
ples and the application of them to life and conduct. 
Wherever it was practicable they formed congregations of 
believers, somewhat on the model of our modern “so-called 
communities, —in which, however, every man was inde- 
pendent in his private property, and transacted business 
for his own profit and on his own responsibility. ‘These 
congregations were divided into companies of single men 
and single women, married, widows, widowers, girls and 
boys, mer these: again were subdivided into bands or 
classes for mutual edification. Over every company was 
placed a helper and over every class a leader, whose 
business it was to care for their souls, to inquire into their 
religious condition and promote their spiritual growth. 
Meetings for these purposes were held on certain evenings 
of the week and on certain hours of Sunday, when the 
whole congregation was not engaged in the public services. 
The latter were conducted by persons authorized to preach 
and administer the sacraments. 

No religious denomination has more carefully avoided 
the evil of proselytism. They admitted, it is true, Chris- 
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tians of all Protestant denominations into their societies, 
but they did not require them to renounce any of their 
religious opinions, or to embrace those peculiar to the 
Brethren. Such was their reputation for peacefulness and 
the general integrity of their lives, as well as for industry 
and the excellence of their manufactures, in which they 
were unrivalled, that they were often invited to settle in 
the dominions of some neighboring Prince. Nor in men- 
tioning their peculiarities should we overlook the fact, that 
they were most attentive observers of the leadings of Provi- 
dence, believing what many only profess, that God inter- 
poses in the affairs of individuals and specially reveals him- 
self to the devout and waiting mind. 

Another noticeable and highly creditable trait in the 
character of the Brethren was their watchful care over the 
religious education and moral training of the young. The 
children attached to each congregation were regarded with 
an affectionate interest, and no pains were spared to edu- 
cate them religiously and to qualify them to become useful 
members of society. ‘This was a fundamental part of their 
economy, maintained with great care, and subjected to the 
superintendance of the ministers and their assistants. In 
every place where a Moravian Society was established cer- 
tain members of the congregation were appointed over- 
seers of the young, — who, in addition to their usual occu- 
pations, were to visit the children at home, to speak affec- 
tionately to them, to win their hearts to virtue, and to give 
them a lovely impression of their Creator and Redeemer. 

Our object in this article, however, is chiefly to consider 
the Moravian Brethren in the character of Missionaries. 
As the subject of Missions is awakening special interest at 
the present day, a few remarks on the spirit, zeal, and perse- 
verance which this sect has manifested, and the results 
which they produced, may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

In forming the resolution to become missionaries to the 
Heathen, the Brethren literally obeyed their impulses. 
They believed that they were following the special leadings 
of God’s providence and the injunctions of his spirit. 
With child-like simplicity, with entire: thoughtlessness of 
self, they cast themselves on Him for guidance and support. 
Forgetful of ways and means, they looked only to the end 
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they hoped to accomplish. They overlooked the difficul- 
ties they must encounter in reaching the scenes of their 
labor and the greater difficulties of finding access to the 
minds of men of whose languages they were ignorant. 
They believed that if God approved the work, it could not 
fail of success. Their disinterestedness was beyond all 
praise. Scarcely consulting with flesh and blood, intend- 
ing to support themselves by manual labor, never imagin- 
ing that a fixed stipend and a certain cash payment 
formed parts of a missionary’s call, they went to the work 
with a sincere disposition to promote, at any sacrifices, the 
conversion of souls to Christ. If after thirty years’ inces- 
sant toil, they could retire to a congregation like Herrnhit 
or Bethlehem, and there finish their days with the Brethren, 
they had no disposition and no cause to complain. No 
missionary station could be proposed so distant, so unin- 
viting, or so liable to fatal diseases, that was not immedi- 
ately supplied. Nay the more hazardous the service, the 
more eagerly did the Brethren press into it ; — to testify in 
sufferings and death their sense of gratitude for the redemp- 
tion they had experienced in their own souls. If ten or 
fifteen missionaries died within the year at the same 
unhealthy West Indian station, a greater number stood 
ready willingly and gladly to embark for the same or simi- 
lar places. ‘They were always prepared to relinquish the 
most desirable situation the moment they were convinced 
that their labors might be serviceable to Heathens or Chris- 
tians elsewhere. Nor did the supply at home fail; for 
however numerous the calls to foreign service, the places 
of those that left were more than filled by persons attracted 
to the Brethren’s establishments by the wide-spread knowl- 
edge of their Christian excellencies. As fast as these faith- 
ful servants fell asleep, worn out with toils or prematurely 
cut off by malignant disorders, new laborers offered them- 
selves, endued with the spirit of self-devotion, and ready to 
serve God with gladness and singleness of heart. But they 
continued in their usual employments, till they were, from 
time to time, appointed to the work. Nor were females 
wanting, who consecrated themselves as missionaries to the 
remotest Heathen, cheerfully enduring toils and privations, 
that they might declare the truth that should sanctify and 
save the souls of their sisters, who were living without God 
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in the world. Neither the heats of St. Croix, nor the sul- 
triness of Surinam, nor the cold of Greenland could 
restrain the Moravian women from obeying the call to 
announce the ‘“ unsearchable riches of Christ” to the dwell- 
ers in those distant lands. 

Most of the Brethren were simple, illiterate men. But 
few ‘of them had enjoyed the advantages of a learned edu- 
cation. It was natural that they should undervalue the 
importance of that of which they were destitute. They 
even doubted the good effects of extensive literary culture 
on those who were to convert and reform the Heathen. 
They feared that if their ministers and missionaries were 
men of extensive learning, they might gradually lose, per- 
haps despise the simplicity of heart and life, of manner and 
language, by which they had themselves so often won the 
hearts of the careless and indifferent. They never lost 
sight of their great principle,—that the word of God 
should be preached i in purity and with clearness, —in such 
a manner that it might reach the minds of the humblest 
members of their congregations, It was their boast, as it 
was afterwards of the Quakers, that the simplicity of truth 
was restored by weak instruments, and that the message 
came without suspicion of human wisdom. Adopting these 
views they chose for missionaries men of blameless lives, of 
clear, common sense, inured to toil, of burning zeal, of an 
enthusiasm that no disappointments could damp, and a per- 
severance that no length of time could weary. Whatever 
we may think of the application of their views to our pres- 
ent condition, no doubt they acted wisely in their circum- 
stances. ‘Their principle was that of special adaptation to 
the work to be done and the people to be served. They 
said, let the Lord send by whom he will send. Every one, 
who offered was accepted, provided his life and conversa- 
tion were according to godliness and his motives for enter- 
ing upon the work satisfactory. ‘The great idea that en- 
grossed their minds might find its appropriate expression 
in the rudest forms. If the missionary honestly uttered the 
truth that was in his soul, he would awaken other souls to 
receive and appropriate that truth. Some ‘ slumbering 
echo’ would be stirred into conscious existence; some 
spark of divine life buried beneath the ashes of sin would 
be rekindled ; and the voice of a brother’s love would win 
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to God and to goodness the victim of superstition and the 
slave of vice. In these days of easy self-complacency, 
when men are so apt to seek their own rather than Christ’s, 
we can scarcely realize the single-heartedness of these mis- 
sionaries, who counted not their lives dear, provided they 
could win souls. Their whole hearts were in the work, 
and we must respect, yea, venerate such devotion, 





“For the heart 
Is alike holy in its strength and weakness.” 


The first Moravian missionary stations were the island 
of St. Thomas in the West Indies, and Greenland. This 
selection demonstrated the purity of their motives and the 
fervor of their zeal. Nothing short of the faith that over- 
turns mountains could have sustained a resolution to preach 
the gospel to the Greenlanders and the negroes. The first 
missionaries arrived in St. Thomas in 1732, and at once 
determined to support themselves by manual labor, that the 
gospel might be freely preached. So devoted were they, 
that if there was no other way to eflect their object, they 
would sell themselves for slaves, in order to make their 
Creator and Redeemer known to these Heathen. The 
word was gladly received by the negroes, though offered 
under almost every imaginable discouragement. The 
unhealthiness of the climate, the unsettled political state of 
the island, the ignorance, stupidity, and superstition of the 
slaves, rendered labor difficult and success uncertain. 
Many of the missionaries died, more were robbed, beaten, 
falsely accused and imprisoned, but the dews of divine 
grace fell upon the work, and it grew and prospered, till 
large and flourishing congregations of converted slaves were 
established, who gave satisfactory evidence by their truly 
Christian lives, that they had not heard the gospel in vain. 
From St. Thomas missionaries were soon sent to other 
parts of the West Indies. A visible blessing followed their 
labors, and the Brethren formed in all their stations socie- 
ties of those who walked w orthily of their high calling in 
Christ, giving an example of sincere and abiding conversion. 

But of all missionary establishments none probably was 
commenced under more unpromising circumstances than 
that of the Brethren in Greenland. ‘The western coast is 
lined in its whole extent by almost innumerable small 
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islands of rocks, covered nearly the whole year with ice. 
Through these the mainland is accessible about two months 
in the year, and when reached is found to be a vast 
expanse of dreary rocks and ice, without trees, without 
vegetation except moss and a little wild grass, — the soil 
incapable of bearing common garden vegetables. For 
several weeks in winter the sun is invisible, and a long 
gloomy night overshadows the country. So intense is the 
cold that, every winter, many of the natives perish through 
its effects. The inhabitants were among the most stupid 
and degraded of the human race. So little light had 
reached their minds, that though not without notions of a 
God and a future existence, it was nearly impossible to 
convey to them ideas of spiritual things. Their mode of 
living was unfavorable to missionary enterprizes. ‘They 
derived their chief support from the sea, and roved along 
the shore, pitching their tents wherever there was a pros- 
pect of successful fishing, having no fixed abode and no 
ideas of home and the comforts of social life: Social life 
was unknown. ‘They acknowledged no chiefs, no laws, no 
rules of social conduct, and held themselves accountable to 
no human tribunal. Each family was an entire commu- 
nity; and even there was no recognized authority. No 
child considered himself bound to obey or honor his father ; 
nor did parents exercise discipline over their children. 
Every individual avenged his own wrongs and repaid an 
injury with bloody interest upon the third or fourth genera- 
tion. The language they spake was peculiarly difficult to 
be learned, so “much so, that after four or five years of 
unremitting toil, the missionaries were only able to con- 
verse on the most ordinary topics, nor ventured to trust 
themselves with subjects relating to religion and morals, 
Such was the people to whom the missionaries devoted 
themselves with a strength of faith and firmness of purpose 
seldom equalled. “ At our arrival,” says one of their num- 
ber, “we found that the inhabitant ‘of Greenland were 
carried off by an epidemical sickness for many miles around; 
nevertheless we made a covenant and signed it, purporting 
that if even in ten years not one Greenlander should be 
converted, we would not suffer our spirits to sink, but 
would endure to the end.” Their first business was to 
support themselves, and this, though painful and dangerous, 
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they pursued without an anxious fear. To fish, to catch 
seals, to preserve the oil, to expose themselves to storms 
and ice, to spend days together without food, to accustom 
themselves to the most offensive provisions, to creep, worn 
out with cold and fatigue, into a hole in the snow instead of 
a bed, and when that was filled up by more driven snow, 
to rise and warm themselves by running, —these were 
portions of their daily discipline, nor were they sufficient 
to dishearten or discourage them. And with all these 
efforts, they were scarcely able to save themselves from 
starvation. 

For six years the Brethren labored “without the least 
trace of an abiding blessing and impression from the truths 
they had taught. » The Greenlanders remained stupid, 
ignorant, and void of reflection. Still the missionaries 
never despaired of their conversion amid these seeming 
impossibilities. It was now found necessary to overcome 
the reluctance of the natives to a stationary life, and induce 
them to live in villages, that they might be constantly 
accessible. Various propositions were made and motives 
suggested to this end; and so obvious were the temporal 
and pecuniary advantages it offered, that one after another 
the Greenlanders accepted the missionaries’ proposal, and by 
degrees a village was formed at New Herrnhit. In a few 
years it numbered above four hundred inhabitants. In the 
seventh year of the mission the first hopeful convert glad- 
dened the hearts of these faithful laborers, and soon after, 
several others were brought into the Church of Christ by 
the rite of baptism. 

And here it is proper to notice and commend the caution 
exhibited by the Brethren in receiving the converted Hea- 
thens to a profession of the gospel by a participation of the 
Eucharist. They demanded unequivocal evidence of 
regeneration, and a firm purpose to live a Christian life, 
with a full understanding of the trials and sacrifices which 
in their circumstances such a life would involve. Had they 
been willing to receive a nominal acknowledgment of 
Christianity, they might, like the Jesuits in Mexico or 
Canada, have added to the Church thousands of those who 
could have given no reason for the hope that was in them. 
With the Brethren religion was a matter of heart, con- 
science, and life, a profound and solemn reality, including 
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man’s relation to God and to eternity ; and they could not 
encourage the converted to a profession of it, until the way 
had been prepared by long and unwearied instruction and 
discipline. 

It is not our intention to pursue the details of the 
Greenland mission. From its seventh year it may be con- 
sidered as permanently established. It went forward with 
increasing activity and usefulness, till in 1763 the number 
of Christians at New Herrnhiit was about five hundred, and 
at Lichtenfels one hundred and seventy. Nearly as many 
more had passed into eternity in the Christian profession. 
Considering that the whole number of Greenlanders was 
estimated at only ten thousand, this will certainly be 
esteemed a great number of converts as the reward of less 
than thirty years’ labor ; especially when we remember that 
the missionaries subjected their converts to a severe disci- 
pline, and admitted none to the Lord’s Supper whom they 
had not long tried and found faithful. Men who had lived 
in uncontrolled licentiousness, without laws, religious impres- 
sions or social institutions, were now seen converted to 
permanent habits of sobriety, chastity, industry and devo- 
tion. They had learned some of the arts of civilized life ; 
could read and write ; practised some mechanical callings ; 
and lived in societies or villages, instead of wandering 
about the country without a home. ‘They formed an 
orderly republic and lived as good citizens, providing for 
the support of the poor and the aged, and for the educa- 
tion of their children. And the motive to all these changes 
was a desire to hear the truths that related to the improve- 
ment and elevation of their spiritual nature. Some degree 
of civilization, as all missionaries have found, must precede 
a just concern for the interests of religion. The social 
affections must be cultivated and the intellectual nature 
receive a certain development, before religious truths will 
be appreciated. It was so here. And the success that 
attended the labors of the missionaries justified their 
efforts, first of all, to enable the Greenlanders to compre- 
hend and value the blessings of social life. 

The Brethren extended their missionary labors to Labra- 
dor, the United States, and the West Indies, to South 
America, to the Hottentots of South Africa, to many parts 
of Europe and Asia; where their efforts to promote the 
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knowledge of the Gospel were attended with an abundant 
blessing. Their policy was eminently Christian, and there- 
fore peaceful. In what were then the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York they were surrounded by Indians, 
many of whom they converted to the Christian faith. They 
were frequently employed by the Government to conduct 
negociations with warlike tribes, and by their prudent and 
pacific behavior fulfilled those too often disregarded words 
of the Scripture, — “ when a man’s ways please the Lord, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
The means by which these results were produced was 
the preaching of Christ crucified — Christ the manifestation 
of God. His life and sufferings, and especially his death, 
formed the chief subjects of their discourses. In illustrating 
the doctrine of God manifested in Jesus Christ they used a 
variety of expressions, which a sounder or a more scientific 
theology would have taught them to avoid; expressions, 
nevertheless, which testify to their unquestioned sincerity 
and their desire to reach the understandings and affect the 
hearts of their Heathen hearers. Of these the most com- 
mon were “the merits and wounds of Jesus,” “ the blood 
and wounds of the Saviour,” particularly “ the holy wound 
in his side.” ‘ ‘The missionaries,’ says one, “ direct all 
souls to him, to seek remission of sins, life and salvation in 
his wounds.” It is known also that they effectually taught 
this doctrine through the medium of hymns and religious 
songs. By means of this hymn-theology they indelibly 
impressed upon the minds of their hearers, and particularly 
the younger portion of them, the truths they esteemed so 
vitally important. A few specimens, given for doctrinal 
character rather than poetical excellence, will suffice. 


“Five bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary ; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
They strongly plead for me. 
Forgive him, O forgive, they cry, 
Nor let the ransomed sinner die.” 


‘* And now the Lamb from blemish free, 
Who on the rugged, shameful tree 

For me his life laid freely down, 

For my true Lord and God I own.” 
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“ Thy five dear wounds torn wide for me, 
My rock-holes and my refuge be.” 


“Think on thy Son’s so bitter death, 
His five dear wounds and thorny wreath ; 
For they have full atonement made, 

For all the world a ransom paid.” 


“We thank him, weeping at his pierced feet, 
For nought so much as his atonement great.” 


“ When my heart beats no more, 
There, where the spear his side did bore, 
I have my place eternally.” 


Without doubt this scenic exhibition of the sufferings of 
Christ, simply as sufferings, may have had an effect upon 
the barbarous and uncultivated minds of the Heathens, all 
whose associations were sensual, whose spiritual nature had 
hitherto received no development. But it excites our won- 
der that the Brethren should have thought it adapted to 
promote pious aflections and the growth of a devout spirit 
in all stages of intellectual culture. ‘To say nothing of the 
unhappy consequences of diverting the attention from the 
manner and spirit in which Christ endured his trials, and 
from the end for which they were endured — the reconcilia- 
tion of the soul to God, every one must see how easily this 
exclusive reference to the “bloody righteousness” of the 
Saviour might be perverted to the grossest blasphemy. 
An unsanctified imagination converts the holiest topics into 
occasions of raillery and ridicule ; and the purest affections 
of the Christian heart are wounded by the application of 
the loftiest themes of our religion to base and sensual sub- 
jects. ‘The Moravians soon had occasion to notice the 
unfavorable influences of their peculiar theology upon 
those who were disposed to censure and ridicule, — influen- 
ces which reacted upon the communities, and occasioned 
disorders among themselves and deterred many from join- 
ing them. An excessive attachment both to the literal and 
to the metaphorical language of Scripture led them into 
many practical difficulties, and gave rise to a variety of 
abuses and excesses in words and actions. A higher intel- 
lectual culture and a more scientific development of their 
religious ideas might have saved them from this evil, and 
at the same time increased the practical influence of their 
preaching. 
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Undoubtedly the effect of the missionaries’ preaching 
was greatly increased by the power of their own character, 
—by their meekness, integrity, self-denial and untiring 
devotion to the temporal and spiritual interests of their 
hearers. They were the friends, guides and instructors of 
the converted ; and by their prudent and economical man- 
agement often saved; many of them from starvation. So 
many acts of kindness, so frequently multiplied, attached 
the Greenlanders to them as with bands of steel. 

Our object in reviving the memories of the Brethren who 
have fallen asleep, was not to censure their faults or to 
magnify their success in a new and perilous undertaking ; 
but to hold them up to our self-seeking age as illustrious 
examples of self-sacrificing benevolence. It is their purity 
of motive, that we admire in the Brethren. It is their 
child-like simplicity, their burning zeal, their desire, at any 
sacrifice, to preach Christ in the power of his sufferings and 
death, that has so endeared them to our affections. It is 
easy to call them enthusiasts and fanatics, but such fanati- 
cism as theirs, if it do not command our profoundest rever- 
ence, should rebuke our indifference. With more exten- 
sive means than they, how little have we of their spirit! 
What facilities and opportunities are multiplied around us. 
Never was a louder call, or a wider field for missionary 
enterprise. Never were more important interests suspended 
on human determinations. Shall countless multitudes of 
our countrymen be unaffected by the truths, unsolaced by 
the consolations of the Gospel? Or shall the truth in its 
purity sanctify the affections, enlighten the minds, and bless 
the lives of the millions of the American people? Let oth- 
ers civilize and evangelize the foreign Heathen. It is a 
glorious, a godlike work. It is ours to evangelize heathens 
at home ; to preach the Gospel to hearts grown callous amid 
the vices of civilized life ; to break up the crust of indiffer- 
ence, which has grown over the souls of those who have 
been baptized into the name of Jesus; to overcome the 
latent skepticism engendered by unremitting devotion to 
wealth, ambition and sensuality. Those who shall conse- 
crate themselves to this enterprise in the spirit of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, will erect for themselves an imperishable 
memorial in the gratitude of mankind. Nay, their names 
will be written in heaven, their record will be on high. 

23* J. M. M. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers in the Decision of 
Controversies existing at this day in Religion. By Joun 
Daitte, Minister of the Gospel in the Reformed Church of 
Paris. ‘Translated from the French, and Revised, by the 
Rev. T. Smira, M. A. of Christ Church, Cambridge. Now 
Re-edited and Amended by the Rev. G. Jexyu, L. L. B. 
London. 1841. 12mo. pp. 359. 


Tis is one of the old works, of great merit, called forth by 
the reaction in favor of Catholicism and High-Church principles 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Its recent re- 
publication has been caused, if not by a similar reaction, yet 
by the extraordinary assumptions of the Oxford Party in the 
English Church, which have brought the question of the author- 
ity of the F athers again before the public. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century, the controversy 
between the Protestants and Catholics began to change its char- 
acter. ‘The appeal to Scripture and reason became less frequent, 
and the combatants shifted their weapons. Luther and his 
contemporaries had appealed to a few simple and great truths, 
to common sense, to arguments which addressed themselves to 
the individual conscience and reason, and above all to the Bible ; 
and hence the great success of the Protestants. In an argument 
conducted in this way, they manifestly had the advantage. Of 
this, none were more fully aware than the Catholics themselves, 
and they sought therefore to change the ground of the contro- 
versy, and instead of the appeal to the Bible and to reason, to 
introduce the appeal to authority and to the voice of Christian 
antiquity. ‘This change in the mode of warfare, which com- 
menced in the sixteenth century, became more marked and 
decisive in the former part of the seventeenth. At this time the 
controversy was almost exclusively historical. The great watch- 
words were, Tradition and the Fathers. What, it was asked, 
do they teach? In the controversy thus conducted it often 
happened, that the Catholics, from their greater familiarity with 
the writings of Christian antiquity, or greater skill in the use of 
weapons drawn from the armory of the Fathers, had the advan- 
tage. Already there had been alarming defections from the 
Protestant ranks, and some of the greatest minds appeared to be 
wavering. Within the English Church there had grown up a 
strong party leaning to the side of ecclesiastical power, and 
attributing much more importance to tradition and the opinions 
of the Fathers, than had been ascribed to them by the founders 
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and early defenders of the Anglican Church. These, it is well 
known, were moderate Episcopalians. They did not claim the 
Divine right in favor of Episcopacy, nor insist on the necessity 
of Apostolic succession, nor the exclusive right of Bishops to 
ordain. On some, or all these points, Archbishop Usher, Cran- 
mer, Jewel, and other leading divines, held moderate views. 
The growth of the Ecclesiastical party, — as it may be called, from 
its leaning to the Fathers and to tradition, and its high notions 
of the power of the Bishops, as well as its fondness for a pom- 
pous ritual, — however, was favored by the rise of the Puritans, 
opposition to them leading to the assertion of High- Church 
principles. 

Such was the state of parties in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. Many had gone back to Rome, and among the 
Reformed there was a powerful party, which, relying on the 
authority of tradition and on antiquity, (or, as they falsely called 
it, primitive usage,) appeared to have abandoned the great prin- 
ciples on which the Protestant movement had proceeded. And 
really, amid the obscurity, the ambiguity, the inconsistency, and 
frequent contradictions of that ‘‘ shoal of writers,’ as Milton 
calls them, “which the great drag-net of time hath enclosed, and 
brought down to us under the name of Fathers,” it was not 
difficult to prove anything, or everything, if their authority was 
allowed. As yet this authority, though it had been questioned, 
had not undergone any very thorough discussion, and was gen- 
erally considered as entitled to some degree of respect. At this 
period Daillé stepped forth, with his “Treatise on the Right 
Use of the Fathers.” The reputation of the Fathers received a 
shock from the Treatise, from which it has never recovered. 
Reverence for their authority immediately sank, and no little 
sensation was produced in the ranks of their admirers. Daille, 
says Hallam, ‘ himself one of the most learned in this patristic 
erudition, whom the French Reformed Church possessed, was 
the first who boldly attacked the new school of historical the- 
ology in their own strong-hold, not only occupying their fortress, 
but razing it to the eround. » "The effect of the book, as Bishop 
Warburton, in his Introduction to Julian, (quoted by the Editor) 
describes it, “‘ was to bring the Fathers from the bench to the 
table ; degrading them from the rank of Judges into the class 
of simple evidence ; in which, too, they were not to speak, like 
Trish evidence, in every case where they were wanted, but only 
to such matters as were agreed to be within their knowledge.” 
He adds, ‘‘ but what it (the book) has chiefly to boast of is, that 
it gave birth to the two best defences ever written on the two 
best subjects, religion and liberty; I mean Mr. Chillingworth’s 
‘Religion of Protestants,’ and Dr. Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Liberty of 
Prophesying.’ Ina word, it may be truly said to be the store- 
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house from whence all who have since written popularly on the 
character of the Fathers have derived their materials.” 

It is not surprising that the recent state of opinion and parties 
in the English Church, so analagous, in many respects, to what 
it was in the former part of the seventeenth century, should have 
caused its republication. It is exactly the book for the times. 
It has as intimate a bearing on present controversies as it had 
on those of the age in which it originated, so strangely has the 
same set of opinions, after the interval of two centuries, revived, 
and the same tendencies manifested themselves. The original 
treatise (‘Du Vrai Emploi des Péres’’) appeared in 1631, and 
the republication bears date, 1841. It was translated into English 
by Thomas Smith, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1651. 
The translation has been revised by the present Editor, and the 
language changed where it was obscure, or had ‘‘ become too 
antiquated and obsolete for modern times.’ The notes have 
been re-arranged, and the typography modernized. 

Daillé was born at Chatelleraut, in Poitou, in 1594. At the 
age of eighteen he was received into the family of Du Plessis 
Mornay, whose two grandsons he accompanied on a tour to 
Italy. He travelled also through Switzerland, Germany, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, and returned to France, through England, in 
1621. He appears, however, to have entertained no very high 
opinion of the benefits of foreign travel; and regretted to the 
end of his life the time he had spent in it, thinking it might 
have been better employed in his study. The only fruit he 
derived from his travels, in Italy, he says, was the acquaintance 
he formed with Father Paul Sarpi, at Venice. On his return 
he entered the ministry and established himself at Saumur, from 
which, in 1626, he was transferred to a church in Paris, where 
he officiated till his death in 1670. His writings were numer- 
ous, but the best known of them, at least that now most fre- 
quently referred to, is the Treatise on the Use of the Fathers. 

L. 





1. Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans; with 
Extracts from Exegetical Works of the Fathers and Reform- 
ers. ‘Translated from the original German of Dr. Frep. Ave. 
Gorrrreu THotuck, Professor of Theology in the Royal 
University of Halle, by the Rev. Roperr Menzies. First 
American, from the Second Revised and Corrected Edin- 
burgh Edition. Philadelphia. 1844. 8vo. pp. 432. 


2. Commentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Romer, von Dr. A. 
Tuotuck. Neue Ausarbeitung. Halle. 1842. 


Tue book, first named above, is a republication of a work 
translated from the German about ten years ago, and published 
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in the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet. We presume it has been 
reprinted here, not because it was regarded as superior to several 
Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans which are com- 
mon among us, but because it bears the name of a German of 
some reputation, or because it was thought that it would find 
a sale. It is the production of a young man in his twenty-fifth 
year, who though possessing talents of a certain kind, has never 
given evidence to us of ability as a critic and expositor. We do 
not mean to deny that he has considerable learning, that his 
knowledge of ancient languages is somewhat extensive, or that 
he has an earnest and fertile mind. But the clfracter of his 
mind appears to us to be mystical and imaginative, rather than 
critical. For critical tact in the application of his learning, for 
lucid method in the use of his materials, for logical argument, 
or for that exact and solid judgment on difficult passages which 
gives one a claim to the character of a distinguished critic, we 
may consult his works in vain. His method, if he may be said 
to have any, is so confused, that it requires no little study to find 
what his own view of a passage is, and when we have found it, 
it frequently does not reward our pains. We are not sorry, 
however, that the work is reprinted here. Without doubt 
benefit may be derived from it, especially by those who use it in 
connexion with other Commentaries. It is the production of an 
ardent mind, and of a spirit less trammelled by sect and system 
than most of the Orthodox Commentaries in the English lan- 
guage. On the subject of the purposes of God he is not Calvin- 
istic. (See his note on Romans ix. 17, 18, etc.) His views of 
inspiration are more consistent with plain and undeniable facts, 
than those of Gaussen and them who agree with that worthless 
writer. 

The work in German, of which the title is prefixed to this 
notice, is so different from the translated Commentary, as to be 
regarded by the author as a new work. It is much more full 
both in the Introduction and the Commentary. We do not find, 
however, that his views are essentially modified in regard to the 
doctrines of the Epistle. We must say, however, that he leaves 
us in some doubt what his settled opinions are. On the subject 
of the righteousness of faith, or justification by faith, he seems 
somewhat inclined in his later work to the more rational views 
of Neander, as contained in his ‘‘ History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church.” (See note on Romans i. 
17. 

r the new volume on Romans by Tholuck was published by 
him early in 1842, we think that justice required that a transla- 
tion of this, rather than of an inferior work, written many years 
ago, should have been published in this country. 

N. 
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Summer on the Lakes in 1843. By S. M. Fuuter. Boston. 
Little & Brown. 1844. 12mo. pp. 256. 


We took up this work with eager expectation. Knowing the 
extraordinary endowments of its author, we looked for an uncom- 
mon book, and we were not. disappointed. It is indeed an 
uncommon book, not at all like an ordinary journal of travel. 
It is impossible to give an analysis of its contents, and we shall 
attempt nothing more than to record the impression which a 
careful reading of the work left on our minds. 

It is a work of varied interest, rich in fine observation, pro- 
found reflection and striking anecdote. It breathes throughout 
a spirit of perfect benignity and love — generous, humane, and 
free from prejudices of every kind. In regard to all things and 
persons that come under her notice — especially the character 
of the native Indians, of whom she has collected many fine sto- 
ries before unknown to us,—it would be difficult to find a 
writer so liberal, just and discriminating. To a class of readers 
who can sympathize with her in feeling and taste, and appreciate 
her philosophic and poetic insight, she has furnished a rare 
intellectual entertainment. She has imparted a new and classic 
interest to the uncultivated regions which surround our North- 
western waters. 

Miss Fuller’s book is in a high degree subjective. It is not 
so much a description of the beautiful lake scenery in the midst 
of which she passed the summer months, looking upon all things 
with the eye of a poet and artist, as a record of her own impres- 
sions and of the recollections they called up. Accordingly, 
amidst scenes so novel and striking she writes not from without, 
but from within. It is not that she overlooks the nature which 
smiles or frowns around her. She often gives us descriptions 
of such beauty as to show that she has an eye and a heart 
for everything lovely or grand in the external creation. But 
evidently she is much more occupied with what is passing in 
her own soul, than with the objective realities which present 
themselves to the senses. 

We do not make these remarks by way of complaint. We 
like to have travellers, as all others, give free expression to what 
presses upon their own minds and hearts. In that way we get 
sincere and earnest books. We notice this subjective tendency 
of the writer as a peculiar excellence. It gives to her work its 
most remarkable characteristic. We can never anticipate what 
she will say, from knowing her point of view and the objects 
which surround her. She throws her own being into the out- 
ward world and gives it a new character. Niagara, Superior, 
the log cabin, the savage chief, are not to her what they are to 
another person. Forest, lake, prairie, the beauty and fragrance 
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of flowers, the music of birds, have all a significance and a lan- 
guage to which the mood of her own mind gives a peculiar inter- 
pretation. It is always interesting to observe the workings of 
such a mind in unwonted scenes. And this writer gives full 
utterance, if not to the natural impressions which external 
objects produce, at least to the secondary results of the reflec- 
tion they excite. 

This reflective tendency often draws into her journal things 
quite unlooked for and most remote from her field of observation 
—things connected by no apparent link of association with the 
objects which seem to fill her eye and mind. These under- 
ground associations, unintelligible to those who are not in the 
secret of her thoughts, sometimes give an air of pedantry to her 
remarks. We are persuaded that she has a mind too noble to 
wish to display her rich stores of knowledge for the sake of dis- 
play, and therefore we find it difficult to account for the intro- 
duction of so many allusions to classic antiquity, to Europe and 
its arts, manners and literature. It appears often strained, 
unnatural, out of place. Tales also unexpectedly appear — such, 
for instance, as the German story of the ‘“‘Seeress of Prevorst’’ 
— which have no connexion with the scenes she visited, except 
the accidental fact that they occurred in the course of her read- 
ing or were called up from the depths of her memory by some 
mysterious association. Such portions of her work might have 
been written as well at Boston, Rome, or Constantinople, as on 
the shores of our Western waters. 

There is often a certain stiffness, an unnaturalness, in the 
style of the work. We are unable to suppose that it proceeds 
from defective taste in a person of so fine a culture. It results 
perhaps from over-carefulness and severity in a mind unwilling 
to trust to natural and simple impressions, and allow them to 
utter themselves in their own way. She does not let her 
thought or emotion write itself out. We cannot help feeling 
that the intellect is too predominant —that she is too conscious 
of style —that she writes under the constraint of an artistic 
view, in conformity with some ideal that is not congenial with 
her nature and does not allow it free action. She seems to be 
afraid of the simple utterance of a first impression or thought, 
as if it had not weight or firmness enough to go out of her hands 
without elaborate refining and re-coinage. Accordingly we find 
something cold, stately, almost statuesque, in her language. It 
has not the warmth of life which her heart would give it, if she 
would yield herself trustingly to its impulses with less of intel- 
lectual criticism. It reminds us sometimes of Coleridge, some- 
times of Walter Savage Landor; yet we see no marks of imita- 
tion. It seems to us rather, that in aiming to be classical she 
loses sight of nature, or too sternly represses its genuine instincts 
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in obedience to some law which she has prescribed to herself. 
The beautiful flower must not bloom out spontaneously with its 
own shape and hue; it must be fashioned into some preordained 
form and its colors be retouched, before it is fit for exhibition. 
We make these remarks with diffidence, for we mistrust our 
taste and judgment when we find ourselves presuming to criticise 
a writer whose mind is so full of manifold forms of beauty and 
grace. ° 





The Log Cabin, or the World before You. By the Autuor of 
‘Three Experiments,” etc. Philadelphia. 1844. 12mo. pp. 207. 


Tue author of this little book is so favorably known to the 
public that she is sure of a hearty welcome whenever she 
chooses to appear. She writes with a sincere spirit and the best 
aims. Her former works have given pleasure and instruction to 
a large number of readers, and are all of excellent moral ten- 
dency. 

The ‘‘ Log Cabin” is an unpretending story of a poor Massa- 
chusetts boy who makes his way, by his industry and good con- 
duct, through poverty and privation to independence and respect- 
ability in a Western home. ‘There is nothing marvellous or 
romantic in his success or in the events by which it is brought 
about. Something like it is happening in our country every day. 
Henry Green, the ‘hero, tells his own story, in a quiet and sim- 
ple way. The incidents of his life are few, and for the most 
part quite natural. Some of the characters which contribute to 
the interest of the story are well conceived, but not carefully 
developed. The principal ones are Henry’s cousin Ellen—a 
very nice girl indeed, who became his wife, the sharper Leonard 
Howe, the good Quaker Ezra Collins, and Squire March, a 
genuine Western man. 

This book will be read with interest and profit; though it is 
not one of the author’s best. She might, with a little more 
pains, have made the story more interesting and valuable. It 
wants a completer development. ‘The problem of Western life 
might have been worked out more fully without hazard of 
enlarging the book too much. We should like to see more dis- 
tinctly how the new settler struggles on through the first years 
of conflict with wild nature, and at length works his way to com- 
fort and independence. ‘The writer takes for granted that we 
knew a good deal about the matter, and seems to be afraid of 
wearying us with details already familiar to us. But we will 
not complain. We are thankful for the good services of an 
author, who knows so well how to afford pleasure while she 
inculcates sound maxims of prudence and inspires a high sense 


of duty. ® 
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Alida ; or Town and Country. By the Auruor of “ Allen Pres- 
cott.” New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 176. 


Tue title of this tale gives no idea of its character. It is a 
simple romance, written in good style, full of useful truths and 
natural incidents, but with too little plan, and too much love- 
crossing. In its hints as to the treatment of servants, inter- 
course with different classes, and right use of common opportu- 
nities of doing good, it could hardly be improved. Its whole 
moral tone is elev ‘ated, and its spirit of benevolence very large. 
Little prejudices and foolish jealousies are set in their true light. 
The author has studied human nature thoroughly yet generously, 
and drawn a picture of life which cannot fail to do good. There 
4 are passages which appeal to the deepest sensibilities and high- 
est aspirations; and though published in what is called the 

‘cheap form,’ it will distinguish itself from the mass of such 
publications, not only by a fairer page, but also by a nobler aim, 
H. 
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A. Prayer Bell for the Universal Church; being Reflections 
preparatory to Morning and Evening Prayer. To which 
are added Addresses intended for Partakers of the holy Com- 
munion. By Water C. Perry. London. 1843. 12mo. 


pp. 112. 
: Tue title of these few pages has a sound of pretension, yet the 
a book itself, we should say, may be a very good help to private 
a and family devotion, not as furnishing the words of prayer, 


but as suggesting trains of thought which may put the 
mind in a fit state to pray. This is all which it attempts. The 
general idea of the writer may be gathered from the following 
sentences, which occur among the Reflections for the seventh 
morning: “Jesus was not anxious to furnish formularies of 
prayer” for his disciples, ‘* before the sentiments and feelings 
therein expressed had been awakened in the bosom. He knew 
that the best and truest, the only acceptable prayer, was the 
inevitable result of a certain state of the mind and soul, of 
believing in, fearing, and loving God. ‘Out of the fulness of 
the heart, the mouth speaketh,’ ‘and his constant endeavor was, 
to fill their hearts with prayer.” This idea has been acted upon. 
The book contains no prayers, but a series of appropriate reflec- 
tions for seven successive mornings and evenings, which are to 
be read aloud in a family, after which, the members of the 
family, “‘ assuming their usual attitude of prayer,” are to hold 
silent communion with God. Thus each one may offer up an 
appropriate prayer of his own, instead of being compelled to 
listen to what may be inappropriate to the wants of his heart. 
The volume closes with five addresses, of which the first relates 
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to the origin and history of the rite of the Sapper, and the 
others are intended to be used before and after Communion. 
The whole is marked by great seriousness, the sentiments are 
Christian, and contain as much variety as can be looked for ina 
work of this kind. To those who want aids to devotional 
thought we should think the volume, which, besides its other 
merits, has that of brevity to recommend it, might prove a wel- 
come companion. L. 





The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Second Series. Vol. Il. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 405. 


Tis volume contains two Lives, of which it is only necessary 
to say that they are worthy of their subjects and of the ‘‘ Libra- 

” of which they forma part. The first is a Life of James 
Otis, by Mr. Francis Bowen. It is a well arranged and agreeably 
written biography, the author, as he informs us in his preface, 
making free use of the more extended work on the same subject 
by the late William Tudor, but adding much from important 
documents which have been brought to light, partly by Mr. 
Sparks’s own indefatigable industry, since that work was written. 
This is followed by the Life of James Oglethorpe, the ‘‘ Founder 
of Georgia,” by Mr. William B. O. Peabody, the volume being 
nearly equally divided between the two. General Oglethorpe, 
one of the most distinguished philanthropists of his day, well 
deserves a place in a collection of American Biography, and the 
public, we think, will be satisfied with the manner in which Mr. 
Peabody has executed his task. ‘Those who may wish to extend 
their inquiries on the subject he refers to the ‘ Biographical 
Memorials,” of Oglethorpe, published by the Rev. Dr. Harris, 
in 1841, a work of which he speaks in terms of merited com- 
mendation. L. 





Thoughts on Peace and War. An Address delivered before 
the American Peace Society, at its Annual Meeting, May 
27, 1844. By Wavrer Cuannine, M.D. Boston: Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 1844. S8vo. pp. 38. 


Christians forbidden to fight. An Address before the Rhode 
Island Peace Society, at its Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting, 
June 30, 1844. By Epwarp B. Hatt, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Providence, R. I. Providence. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Peace,— its Christian origin and Christian obligation, its 
power, nobleness, and great dignity, —the nature, preparation, 
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and results of war,—such are the topics which come up for 
remark and illustration in the first of these Addresses, and 
though they are of necessity treated with great brevity, yet 
some distinct and graphic pictures are presented, which cannot 
be wholly without effect. The object of the second Address, 
as stated by Mr. Hall, is to present ‘‘ a view of the Christian 
doctrine of peace and war.’ We are not convinced of the 
soundness of all the writer’s positions, and we have ourselves 
endeavored to show in a former number of our journal, (vol. i. p. 
127,) that the “ principles and practice of a// the Christians of the 
two first centuries and part of the third,” did not, as he asserts, 
condemn the bearing of arms as unlawful for the Christian. Still 
there is a great deal in the Address which is true and valuable, 
and to what the author says of the ‘evils and horrors of war” 
we give our most hearty assent. The subject is one which 
needs to be kept before the public. No doubt pacific senti- 
; ments have been gaining ground during the long breathing- 
iq time, of nearly thirty years, since the late wars in America and 
Europe. Still the friends of peace have yet a great work before 
them, and the delivery and publication of such discourses as 
those under notice cannot but do good. Some portion of the 
seed, which is thus cast abroad, may chance to fall on soil which 
is prepared to receive it, and may spring up, and grow, and 
yield healing fruit. a, 








Farewell Address to the First Congregational Society, in Bur- 

lington, Vt., delivered June 2, 1844. By Georce G. InGEr- 

: soLt. Printed for the Society, not published. Burlington. 

3 1844. 8vo. pp. 48. 

: Tue Farewell Address of Mr. Ingersoll furnishes a beautiful 
picture of a ministry of twenty-two years. It is a modest and 
simple record, which seems at once to let us into the heart of 
the writer, telling us what he has done, and why he has done it, 
and stating, with due reserve and delicacy, the results. We 
shall not attempt an analysis of this parting Discourse, portions 

of which are too touching to admit of having justice done them 

without copious extracts, which we cannot give. The writer 
speaks of the principles which have governed him in his preach- 
ing, — of his pastoral labors, his calls having “‘ numbered nearly 

five hundred in each year,’ —of his efforts to establish a 

Sunday school, of which he was, for some years, the -sole 

teacher, and a Parish library, now amounting to five hundred 

and sixty volumes, wholly collected during his ministry, — of 
his connexion with the reforms of the day, and other topics, all 
fraught with interest. We are not surprised that such a minis- 
try should prove too wearing to the health and nerves, especially 
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in a position where the preacher was deprived of the usual relief 
of exchanges, and “‘ again and again for successive years’ was 
“shut out from the privilege of welcoming a professional 
brother” to his pulpit. Some melancholy reflections the dis- 
course certainly awakens, and we cannot but think that there is 
something wrong in the state of society, or in prevailing ideas of 
the pastoral relation, which exact labors so incessant and 
exhausting, and so sure to terminate in physical prostration and 
suffering. L. 


Farewell Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian Church, Wash- 
ington, May 12, 1844. By 8S. G. Buxrincn, on relinquish- 
ing his charge as Pastor of the Society. Washington. 1844. 
Svo. pp. 20. 

Mr. Butrrncn’s ministry at Washington has not been a long 
one, extending only to six years, but these have been years of 
arduous service. In his Discourse on leaving, he gives a gen- 
eral view of what have been the prominent topics of his preach- 
ing, —the one God, our Father; the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ ; the practical nature of religion ; the duties of love 
and charity; and the great realities of the future world. He 
briefly, and without complaint, alludes to the trials and difficul- 
ties of the position in which he has been placed, bears testimony 
to the uniform kindness and sympathy of his little flock, and in 
parting he is cheered, he says, with the reflection that he leaves 
the society in “‘ circumstances of increased prosperity, devotedly 
attached to the institutions” of religion, and with ‘‘ good hope 
and firm resolution” to sustain them. L. 





The Morals of Freedom. An Oration delivered before the 
Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4, 1844. By Petree 
W.Cuanpter. Boston. 1844. 8vo. pp. 54. 


Mr. CHANDLER wisely, we think, deviates from the usual style 
and topics of Fourth of July Orations. We have had panegyric 
and declamation enough on our country and its institutions. It 
is time for ‘‘ self-examination,” time to look at the moral aspects 
of society at the present day, and especially among ourselves, — 
and to the performance of these duties Mr. Chandler urges us 
with a great variety of historical and other illustrations, and for- 
cible and elevated appeals. If some of his reflections are of a 
sombre character, there is a bright side to the picture, which he 
does not fail to present, and we cannot but believe that such 
performances must exert a healthful influence on the tone of 
thinking and feeling in the community. L. 
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Ecclesiastical Record.—We continue our record of changes in the 
ministry of our churches, occasioned by the resignation of the pasto- 
ral office, which has now become a regular article of intelligence, 
for which new material is furnished with every month. If we “could 
derive comfort from the knowledge of an equally bad state of things 
in other denominations, their journals would supply us with large 
measures of such alleviation. ‘The ministerial relation, which in its 
permanence was once compared to the marriage bond, is now as 
easily, and in many instances as speedily dissolved, as if it were an 
arrangement of mere temporary convenience. Cannot a remedy be 
devised for this evil? If not, we shrink from contemplating the ‘loss 
of influence, usefulness, and even social respectability, of which the 
clerical profession must soon present an example. We beg our con- 
gregations to consider the effects already visible, and sure to mani- 
fest themselves in yet more unwelcome forms, of a practice into 
which they have fallen, in part, we doubt not, through compliance 
with the temper of the times ; and we entreat those who are enter ing 
on the ministry to pause before they give their consent to a custom 
which forbids them to enjoy the associations of a home of their own 
planting, or to gather the fruits of the spiritual husbandry to which 
they shall be called. We are moved to say much on this subject, but 
our immediate business is to chronicle rather than to deplore events, 

Rev. Mr. Chandler has relinquished his connexion with the society 
in Pembroke. — Rev. Mr. Morse of Marlboro’ has resigned his minis- 
try in that place. — Rev. Mr. Doggett of Bridgewater has dissolved 
his connexion with his people. — ‘Rev. Mr. Stone of Mansfield has 
also left his people. — As likewise Rev. Mr. ‘Tilden of Norton. — The 
connexion of Rev. Mr. Arnold with the church at Nashua has been 
prospectively dissolved. — Rev. Mr. Stone, recently of Barnstable, has 

: returned to Calais, Me., where he formerly labored. — Rev. Mr. Motte 

4 of Boston, we should have mentioned in a previous number, has 

q taken charge of the congregation in Greenfield and become a resident 
among them.— Rev. Mr. Williams, formerly of Saco, has become 

; the minister of the society in Wayland. — Rev. Mr. Silsbee has 

; taken charge of the congregation at Cabotville, of which Rev. Mr. 

Buckingham was pastor.— Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Washington, fills 

Rev. Mr. Barry’s place at Framingham during his absence in 

Europe.— Mr. George M. Rice has accepted an invitation to be- 

come the pastor of the First Church in Chelsea.— Mr. Thomas 

Dawes has received a similar invitation from the Unitarian society in 

Fairhaven. — Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Leominster has accepted the office 

of Principal in the Theological School at Meadville, Penn., which 

will be opened for classes on the first of October. Of this im- 

portant movement we hope to give an account in our next number, 

when the School shall have actually gone into operation. Mr. Steb- 
bins will also become the pastor of the Unitarian church at Meadville. 

24% 
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In our own city we notice nothing of special interest. Our people 
are travelling, and our ministers rusticating,—all, we hope, adding 
strength to the spiritual, as well as gaining refreshment for the physi- 
cal nature. — The society worshipping in the New North church 
have just resumed public services on the Lord’s day, after a suspen- 
sion of a few weeks for the purpose of repairing their church, the 
interior of which has been greatly improved in its appearance. — 
The congregation of the New Jerusalem Church, who have for 
many years occupied a neat but small chapel in Phillips Place, 
are erecting a much larger house of worship between Bowdoin 
Street and Somerset Court.— We learn from other journals that 
a union has been formed between the ‘Trinitarian societies worship- 
ping in Green Street and Garden Street, by which two feeble 
churches have been converted into one strong congregation —a very 
wise step. Rev. Mr. Chapman, formerly of the Garden Street Church, 
has been installed as colleague pastor with Rey. Dr. Jenks, over what 
is now called the Messiah Church. 

The practice of giving sacred names to churches, which seems to 
be growing in favor, is one which we have never wished to see 
adopted. It appears to us better to designate the building by its lo- 
cation. But whatever may be thought of the propriety of giving such 
names to religious edifices, we wonder that the Christian sensibilities 
of people are not shocked by their appropriation to structures or in- 
stitutions designed for other than religious purposes. The Board of 
Trustees of Washington College in Hartford, Conn., (established and 
patronised by Episcopalians,) we see, have changed the name of that 
institution to “ ‘Trinity College.” In passing along one of our prin- 
cipal streets lately, our eye was caught by a placard announcing that 
“ Trinity School for Boys” was open tor the reception of pupils. 
To us, anti-‘l'rinitarian as we are, this seems absolutely profane. If 
there be a word in the whole compass of language, which, according 
to the interpretation given it by those who adopt it in their theology, 
should be uttered with the most profound and trembling reverence, 
it is this, the title of all that is mysterious and ineffable in the Divine 
Being — this word, which expresses ail the relations of the Deity to 
his universe as well as the unsearchable glories of his nature. And 
this word is to be placarded in our streets, and put at the head of 
every College announcement, and be as familiar to the mouths of 
children in their play, as if it meant nothing that was awful or sacred! 
What would be thought of an advertisement with this introduction— 
“The Triune God School tor Boys”? Yet, to a believer in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, what is the difference between this title and that 
which we have quoted? American Protestants in this age should be 
ashamed of such imitation of European folly. 

The First Unitarian society in New York — under the care of Rev. 
Mr. Bellows — are erecting a new house of worship in an eligible 
situation near Broadway, and nearer to “the upper part” of the city 
than the ground occupied by their former house. This they sold 
some time ago, as it both needed repairs and was too small for their 
use, and have since worshipped in a Hall. —The congregation in 
Salem, under Rey. Dr. Flint’s care, have resolved to take down their 
ancient meetinghouse, and erect one more suited to modern notions 
of taste and convenience. 
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Ministry at Large. — It gives us much pleasure to hear of the intro- 
duction of this form of Christian beneficence, which has been found 
so successful here, in other places. A ministry to the Poor was 
established in Providence, R. L, under Rev. Mr. Harrington, about 
twe years since. Mr. Harrington having concluded to accept the 
invitation extended to him by the society in Albany, the supporters 
of this enterprise in the former city have engaged the services of Mr. 
William G. Babcock of Boston, a graduate of the last class at the 
Cambridge Divinity School, who has entered upon his work. — The 
members of the Unitarian society in Lowell have established a similar 
ministry in that place, and appointed Rev. Mr. Nightingale, of Athol, 
incumbent. — The Unitarian congregation in Louisville, Ky., having 
determined to support a minister at large in their city, invited Mr. 
William 8. Farmer of Boston, who has lately finished his studies for 
the ministry, to spend a year or more in that field of labor, and he 
accordingly went on and began his service in May. — The society in 
St. Louis, Mo., in the execution of a similar purpose, appointed Mr. 
M. DeLange, who had been pursuing his professional studies with 
Rev. Mr. Eliot, to the office of city missionary, and he commenced 
his labors in July. — In Baltimore, Md., Rev. Mr. Dall has been for 
more than a year prosecuting this work of charity, sustained by the 
subscriptions and sympathies of members of the Unitarian society.— 
In Boston the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, having been 
relieved from the embarrassment of debt and enabled to increase the 
number of their ministers, have appointed Rev. Warren Burton to 
visit and preach among the poor in connexion with Rev. Messrs. 
Waterston and Sargent.—In the Western cities which we have 
named, day schools for the children of the poor have been established 
under the oversight of the ministry at large, and augment the annual 
expense incurred for its support. ‘The opportunities which the 
public schools in this city afford to all the inhabitants for the educa- 
tion of their children have rendered such a measure unnecessary 
here. 


Cambridge Divinity School. — 'The Annual Visitation of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge took place on Friday, July 12, 1844. The 
graduating class was unusually small, consisting only of four young 
men, who read dissertations on the following subjects :— Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Babcock —“ Knowledge of physical laws indispensable to 
the Christian minister;” Mr. Rufus P. Cutler —“ The Church of 
the past and the Church of the future;” Mr. Thomas H. Pons— 
“The grounds for expecting the prevalence of a more rational theol- 
ogy;” Mr. Hiram Withington — “ The mystical element in religion,” 
The exercises were attended in the College Chapel, and drew 
together a respectable, though not a very numerous audience. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Association of the Alumni of 
the Divinity School held their annual meeting, and on the choice of 
officers elected Rev. Convers Francis D. D., President, in place of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ware; Rev. Ralph Sanger, Vice President; Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, Secretary; Rev. William Newell, Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, and Rev. F. D. Huntington, Committee of Arrangements. Rev. 
William B. O. Peabody D. D. of Springfield, was chosen to deliver 
the annual Address the next year, in case of the failure of Rev. Dr. 
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Lamson, appointed at the last anniversary. On motion of Rev. 8. K. 
Lothrop the following resolution was adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That this Association ‘deeply lament the loss they have 
sustained during the past year in the death of their President, the late 
Henry Ware jr., and that they would place upon their records some 
expression of their gratitude for his eminent services to the Church and 
the world, their reverence for his exalted worth, and the affectionate 
veneration in which they will ever hold ae name and memory.” 

A Committee consisting of Rev. G. E. Ellis, Rev. Dr. Noyes, and 
Rev. H. A. Miles, was appointed to somubber what provision can be 
made for the relief of destitute preachers, and what means be taken 
to give greater stability to the ministerial office. 

The Association adjourned at 4 o’clock, from the chapel to the 
parish meetinghouse, to hear the Annual Address, from Rey. Nathan- 
iel L. Frothingham, D. D. of Boston. The subject of the Address 
was, “ The posture of our religious times;” under which title notice 
was taken of various movements and tendencies that have of late 
manifested themselves among us, of which Dr. Frothingham spoke 
with frankness, discrimination, and courtesy. 

The Annual Sermon before the graduating class of the Divinity 
School was preached on Sunday evening, July 7, by Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody of New Bedford, on the Importance of religious doctrine — 
as seen in its connexion with duties, with motives, and with the devo- 
tional sentiment. 

A Catalogue of the Alumni of the Divinity School has been pub- 
lished this year, for the first time. It was evidently prepared with 
much care; and contains not only the names of those who have left 
the School, with the period of each student’s connexion with it, but 
the place of his birth, the place and year of collegiate graduation, the 
place and time at which, if settled in the ministry, he was ordained or 
installed, the date of the resignation of any particular ministry, and 
notice either of the time of his death or of his present occupation. 
The year 1816 is taken as “the first year of the existence of the 
Theological School in Cambridge, as then Dr. Ware gave instruction 
in Systematic Theology and other branches, and Mr. Norton in 
Sacred Literature,” and in 1817 “ public exercises, or the public 
reading of dissertations, somewhat similar to the present Annual Visi- 
tation, first took place.” “From a very early period, ” however, as is 
well known, “theological students had resided at the University, and 
pursued their studies in their own way, with occasional advice and 
assistance from the Professor of Divinity.” But “the first attempt 
towards a systematic arrangement of regular studies in the depart- 
ment” of theology is assigned to the year 1811, when “ Dr. Ware, the 
Hollis Professor, began a course of exercises with the students in 
Divinity.” Within the twenty-eight years which the Catalogue 
allows to the School as an actual institution two hundred and thir- 
teen have been prepared for the ministry by its instruction ; of whom 


one hundred and eighty-one have been ordained as Pastors of 


churches or as Evangelists, though of these some have since entered 
upon other employment. 

Missionary Board.— The Committee of Ten, appointed at the 
annual meeting of the larger Committee who have charge of the 
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work of collecting and distributing funds for missionary and other 
kindred objects, as mentioned in our last number, have issued a 
Circular in which they invite attention and contributions from our 
churches, Having succeeded the first year in raising the sum of 
$10,000, they hope the present year to obtain a much larger amount. 
According to instructions given them to employ one or more Agents 
“to visit our Societies for the purpose of' interesting them in mis- 
sions, of collecting money, of procuring theological students, and of 
making public, information on these subjects,” they have appointed 
Mr. George G. Channing, “ Missionary Agent for the present year.” 
He proposes to open a correspondence immediately with the socie- 
ties in our denomination, and to visit them during the year with the 
intention of holding meetings “whenever it may be thought desira- 
ble to bring this matter before the people.” The Committee refer 
their friends “ to him for whatever information they may wish to 
obtain, or whatever aid in making their efforts they may wish to 
receive.” From the Treasurer’s statement appended to the Cireular 
it appears, that the last year contributions to this Fund were received 
from forty of our religious societies, in some cases through a general 
subscription, and in other instances from a few members or a single 
individual. 


Dissenters’ Chapels Bill.—A bill has just passed through the 
British Parliament, and received the royal assent, which has impor- 
tant bearings upon the interests of Unitarian Christianity in England 
and Ireland. ‘The success of the attempt made in the Lady Hewley 
case to deprive Unitarians of the benefit of funds over which they 
had for many years exercised a righteous control, emboldened certain 
sectarists in Dublin to institute proceedings against the Eustace 
Street congregation in that city, for the purpose of wresting from 
their possession the meetinghouse in which they and their fathers 
had worshipped for more than a century, and the burial-ground in 
which they had deposited their dead. The Court decided, on the 
same principles as in the Lady Hewley case, that the title of the 
congregation to such property was invalid. The decree of judgment 
however in this case has been suspended. The Unitarians saw at 
once that they would, by similar methods, be ejected from all the 
chapels, which they held as the rightful successors of the old non- 
subscribing Presbyterians. Representations of the extreme hardship 
and gross moral injustice of which they would become the victims, 
as well as of the mischief’ which must accrue to other Dissenting 
denominations, and the interminable law proceedings that would 
arise, from thus unsettling titles to property which had stood without 
question for generations, were made to the Ministry in London, who 
gave them a candid attention. A Bill was prepared and presented to 
Parliament, the effect of which would be to legalize the holding of 
their ancient houses of worship by Unitarians, so far as their doctri- 
nal opinions might have operated to their ejectment. ‘The Bill was 
strenuously opposed by some of the Bishops and other members of 
the Established Church, and by the Trinitarian Dissenters in general, 
but it was supported by the most eminent legal authorities of both 
political parties, by the Ministry, and by distinguished speakers in 
the House of Commons. It passed through the House of Lords by a 
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large majority, and was then sent to the Commons, where it encoun- 
tered a yet more vigorous opposition, petitions against its passage 
being poured in from various quarters. ‘These were met however 
by petitions in its favor, from others than Unitarians, and were coun- 
teracted by the intrinsic justice of the proposed measure. It passed 
here by a very great majority. Upon being returned to the Upper 
House with amendments the struggle for its defeat was renewed, but 
ended in the final passage of the Bill with the amendments by a vote 
of 202 to 41. In the House of Commons able and effective speeches 
were made in favor of the Bill by the Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Shiel, the Roman Catholic, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord John Russell; and in the House of Lords by the 
present Lord Chancellor, three Ex-Lord Chancellors — Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, and Cottenham, and also by the Bishops of Durham and 
Norwich, while the Bishops of London and Exeter appeared as its 
most earnest opponents, 

By this Bill it is provided that “the usage for twenty-five years 
shall be taken as conclusive evidence that ‘such religious doctrines 
or opinions or mode of regulating worship as have for such period 
been taught or observed in such meetinghouse, may properly be 
taught or observed in such meetinghouse, and the right or title of the 
congregations to hoid such meetinghouse, together With any burial- 
ground, Sunday or day school, or minister’s house attached thereto, 
and any fund ete., * * * shall not be called in question on account of 
the doctrines or opinions or mode of worship so taught or observed 
in such meetinghouse ;” provided always that no particular doctrines 
be specified in the trusts creating such property. The immediate 
effect of the Bill therefore is, to relieve the Unitarians from the 
apprehension of being violently, though by legal forms, driven from 
the chapels which they have inherited, and many of which they have 
repaired, and to secure them in the possession of their manifest 
rights. But a more important benefit will result from the character 
of the discussions which arose as the Bill proceeded through its sey- 
eral stages, and from the progress which its passage indicates in the 
admission of liberal principles on the part of the British Government. 
If the Unitarians had lost their chapels, they might have been for a 
time embarrassed or discouraged, but they would have built others, 
and perhaps have derived strength from the conviction that they must 
rely on their own efforts alone for existence. Now they will draw 
an advantage, which it is impossible to measure, from the attention 
which has been turned upon them, and from the more permanent 
hold which justice has acquired on British legislation, in spite of reli- 
gious bigotry and worldly fashion. We congratulate them on the 
result which we have recorded, and trust it will but give them new 
animation for future efforts in behalf of truth and righteousness. 





Installations. — Rev. Asner D. Jones was installed as Pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Mancuesrer, N. H., July 10, 1844. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury, from Luke 
xx. 21; the Prayer of Installation was by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord ; 
the Charge by Rev. Mr. Gage of Petersham; the Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell ; the Address to the Society 
by Rev. Mr. Gilbert of Harvard; and the other services by Rev. 
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Messrs. Whitwell of Wilton, N. H., Wood of Tyngsboro’, and Thomas 
of Concord, N. H. 

Rey. NarHanieEL Wuitman was installed as Pastor of the First 
Church and Society in East Bringewarer, Mass., July 17, 1844. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Flint of Salem, from Psalm xxvii. 
4; the Prayer of Installation was by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth ; 
the Charge by Rev. Mr. Richardson of Hingham ; the Right Hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover; the Address to the People 
by Rev. Mr. Whitman of Portland, Me.; and the other services by 
Rey. Messrs. Briggs of Plymouth, Pope of Kingston, and Sewall of 
Scituate. 

Dedication. — The meetinghouse recently erected by the new Uni- 
tarian Society in Southington, Conn. was dedicated to the purposes 
of Christian worship by public religious exercises, July 17, 1844. 
The Dedicatory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, 
Conn. ; the Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Brazer of Salem, Mass., 
from 1 Peter i. 23; and the other services were conducted by Rev. 
Messrs. Farley, and Pierpont of Boston. 

The Unitarian Society at Trenton, N. Y. having repaired their 
meetinghouse erected in 1815, and having entirely remodelled the 
interior, it was dedicated anew on Sunday, June 23, 1844. The ser- 
vices were all conducted by the minister of the congregation, Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham. The house, which was originally divided into 
pews owned by proprietors, has by their voluntary relinquishment of 
their individual rights become free to all worshippers. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works. — Mr. A. D. Phelps of this city has published a thin 
18mo. book entitled, “ Consolatory Views of Death: addressed to a 
Friend under Bereavement: to which are added, some Prayers in 
Affliction. By Henry Colman.” It was first published, we believe, 
by the author in London. — A Memoir of the Life of the Late Bishop 
Griswold, by Rev. Dr. Stone, has just appeared. — Rev. J. McLeish, 
a clergyman of the Protestant Methodist Church, has reprinted in 
this city, “The Life of Rev. John Wesley M. A. By John White- 
head,” from a copy which after much research he found in the 
city of Dublin. — Messrs. Jenks & Palmer have published, “The 
American Elocutionist; comprising Lessons in Enunciation, Ex- 
ercises in Elocution, and Rudiments of Gesture,” with illustrative 
Selections by William Russell, one of the most accomplished of 
teachers. — A new edition has been issued, by Messrs. J. Munroe & 
Co., of “ Devotional Exercises for Schools and Families,” —a very 
useful selection of portions from Scripture, to which in this edition 
are added several hymns. 

We cannot but mention here the appearance of a new Journal, 
which both from its purpose and the promise which the first number 
gives of its future character, we think entitled to a liberal encourage- 
ment. It is “The American Journal of Insanity; Edited by the 
officers of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica.” Its object 
“is to popularize the study of insanity —to acquaint the general 
reader with the nature and varieties of this disease, methods of pre- 
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vention and cure.” It will be published in quarterly numbers of 96 
octavo pages, at the moderate charge of one dollar. 





Works in Press. — James Munroe & Co. have in press a new vol- 
ume by Rev. G. W. Burnap of Baltimore, entitled “ Lectures on Uni- 
tarianism.” — They will also publish in a few days another volume 
of “Essays by R. W. Emerson.” — They will shortly put to press, 
“ Letters from a Landscape Painter. By Charles Lanman,” Author 
of “Essays for Summer Hours.” — Also “Notes on Cuba. By a 
Physician” at the South. — Likewise a second volume of Chalmers’s 
“ History of the American Colonies” from the original manuscript of 
the author, recently received in this country, and never before pub- 
lished. 





Normal Schools. — The experiment which was commenced in this 
Commonwealth five years since, of educating teachers for our Com- 
mon Schools, has been attended with all the success which its 
friends anticipated. In spite of the disadvantages incident to a novel 
enterprise, the distrust and prejudice of many of the people, and the 
secret or open hostility which was encountered from some quarters, 
the schools, established partly by means of appropriations from the 
Legislature and in part by the liberality of a single individual, have 
continued, from the time they went into operation, to gain favor, 
and by the results which they have furnished to the most suspicious 
observation have now secured a general acknowledgment of their 
value. The School at Barre was suspended after the death of Mr. 
Newman, its excellent teacher, and will now be resumed at West- 
field. The School at Lexington will also close at that place, and be 
removed the next term to West Newton. The removal “is occa- 
sioned solely by the want of sufficiently ample accommodations at 
Lexington. The School has outgrown the building it has hitherto 
occupied. Not more than one half the pupils who have applied for 
admission within the last year, could be adequately accommodated 
with schcol-room.” Rev. S. J. May, who has had charge of this 
School for the last two years, has resigned the office, to which Mr. 
Cyrus Pierce who was Principal of the School during the first three 
years of its existence, having recovered the health which he had lost 
in its service, has been re-appointed. ‘The Westfield Normal School 
will be under the charge of Rev. Emerson Davis, who has for many 
years been at the head of the Westfield Academy. The School at 
Bridgewater remains under the care of Mr. Nicholas Tillinghast. 
“The school at West Newton is for females exclusively; those at 
Bridgewater and at Westfield for both sexes. All applicants for 
admission, if males, must have attained the age of seventeen years, 
and of sixteen years, if females. As a pre-requisite to admission, 
they must declare it to be their intention to qualify themselves to 
become school teachers. Tuition will be gratuitous to those who are 
inhabitants of the State and who declare it to be their intention to 
become teachers in the Public Schools of the State. Others will be 
charged a tuition fee— probably eight or ten dollars a term, each 
term consisting of fourteen weeks. ‘The whole expense of board and 
washing need not exceed two dollars a week, at either of the Schools, 
and may be reduced much below this sum.” 
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